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“Windows of Paradise” 


O are called the famous stained glass win- 

dows of Rheims Cathedral, one of the many 

examples of what glass has contributed to the 
world’s architectural beauty and adornment! 









As in art and architecture, so in science, glass has 
made possible many of the most notable achieve- 
ments, — incalculably valuable in their service to 
mankind — such as the astronomical telescope, 
the spectroscope and three of the most marvelous 
accomplishments of modern times—wireless teleg- 
raphy, wireless telephony and the Roentgen ray, all 
of which depend in indispensable measure on glass. 

























Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


has a product that exactly fills your requirements. | 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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DITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
























Paint, Varnish and L Factori Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


HE second of the “Problems of 

America” series of articles ap- 
pears in this issue and presents a prob- 
lem familiar in one _ respect to 
every city youth, and in another re- 
spect to every country youth. Our 
readers can add their own observa- 
tions to many phases of the discus- 
sion on this subject. 


ARE literary quality also greets 

the reader of this issue. A short 
story by Hergesheimer and a discus- 
sion of the stylistic values of his work 
by a distinguished critic, J. B. Priest- 
ley, is a combination seldom afforded 
to the readers of any magazine. 


a 
HE editors wish to call the special 


attention of those teachers and 
pupils who in past years took part in 
our book reviewing contests, to the 
new book page in this issue. The 
Booklover’s Page will be a once-a- 
month feature. 


HE Direct Primary—once rele- 

gated to the shelf of established 
things after passing through a long 
period of controversy—has again been 
brought to the front by recent Senate 
investigations and will be the basis for 
the debate outline in our next issue. 


o 
RNEST POOLE, author of “The 
' Harbor,” “His Family,” etc., is 


the author of the short story to ap- 
pear in the next issue. Hughes 
Mearns will be back with us again on 
the “Creative Youth” page with some 
fascinating material for cassroom dis- 
cussion. 


66 LNJOYING THE ARTS,” de- 

layed though it was, should by 
now be in the hands of each teacher 
who was to receive one. 
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The Taxicabs of the Marne 


NE of the two surviving taxicabs of the original one 

thousand in which General Gallieni rushed a segment 
of the French Army out of Paris in 1914 to meet and stem 
the advance of the Germans at the Marne, has been sent to 
this country. It is a little red two-cylinder vehicle of the 
vintage of 1907, with a record of seven years of peaceful 
service before its military career began. Despite the fact 
that on the historic night it made three trips laden with 
Zouaves in fighting regalia, and on its return trips carried 
a full quota of wounded men, and was three times struck 
by fragments of shell, it is still able to run under its own 
power. One of France’s most cherished relics, it was sent 
here at the time of the recent annual convention of the 
American Legion at Philadelphia, as a pledge of interna- 
tional good-will. 


The driver was Sedley Peck, sporting editor of the 
Paris “Temps” and a veteran of the French Army. The 
chauffeur who drove it in 1914, Leon Louis Lacour, de- 
clined to make another trip with the taxicab, stating that 
he had grown too old and fat. Accompanying Mr. Peck 
were Grover Norring, a delegate to the convention from 
the Paris Post of the American Legion, and Colonel Yves 
Picot and Captain Jacques Truelle, representing the French 
Government and bearing its official invitation, signed by 


Premier Poincare, to the American Legion to hold its 1927 
convention in Paris. 


The Battle of the Marne, in which the red taxi had its 
share, has been ranked by many historians as one of the 
few decisive battles of the world. The French were in 
retreat and the German first army seemed at first to be 
marching on Paris. But the Germans under von Kluck 
turned away to the Southeast after the retreating British 
Army. This was in accordance with military strategy, 
since a retreating army, if not pushed, may at any moment 
become an offensive army. But it gave General Gallieni 
his opportunity. On the night of September 7, he rushed 
two brigades to the support of the French, one by rail and 
one in the thousand taxicabs. These men fell upon the 
rear of the German line, thus forcing them to divide their 
forces, half meeting the attack of the French, while the 
remainder kept up the pursuit of the British. The British 
then turned upon the weakened German forces and, under 
Joffre’s orders, all the French armies from Verdun to the 
Seine, changed from retreat to attack. In the center, at 
La Fere Champenoire, General Foch broke through the 
Prussian guard. This decided the battle and turned the 
tide of defeat from France. By September 12 the whole 


German line was in retreat. 
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The Thrush in the Hedge 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


I. 

ARRY BAGGS came walking slowly over the 
H hills in the blue May dusk. He could now see 

below him the clustered roofs and tall slim stack 
of a town. His instinct was to avoid it, but he had 
tramped all day, his blurred energies were hardly 
capable of a detour, and he decided to settle near by 
for the night. About him the country rose and fell, 
clothed in emerald wheat and pale young corn, while 
trees filled the hollows with the shadowy purple of their 
darkening boughs. A robin piped a belated drowsy 
note; the air had the impalpable sweetness of beginning 
buds. 

A vague pleasant melancholy enveloped him; the 
countryside swam indistinctly in his vision—he sur- 
rendered himself to inward sensations, drifting mem- 
ories, unformulated regrets. He was twenty and had 
a short powerful body; a broad dusty patient face. His 
eyes were steady, light blue, and his jaw heavy but 
shapely. His dress—the forlorn trousers, the odd coat 
uncomfortably drawn across thick shoulders, and in- 
congruous hat—held patently the stamp of his worldly 
position: he was a tramp. 

He stopped, looking about. The road, white and 
hard, dipped suddenly down; on the right, windows 
glimmered,* withdrawn behind shrubbery and orderly 
trees; on the left, a dark plowed field rose to a stiff 
company of pines and the sky. Harry Baggs stood 
turned in the latter direction, for 


Harry Baggs walked up to the firé, where, with a 
conventional sentence, he extended his legs to the low 
blaze. A man regarded him with a peering suspicious 
gaze; but any doubts were apparently laid, for the 
other silently resumed a somnolent indifference. His 
clothes were an amazing and unnecessary tangle of 
rags; his stubble of beard and broken black hat had an 
air of unreality, as though they were the stage prop- 
erties of a stupid and conventional parody of a tramp. 

Another, sitting with clasped knees beyond the fire, 
interrupted a monotonous whining recital to question 
Harry Baggs. “Where’d you come from?” 

“Somewhere by Lancaster.” 

“Ever been here before?” And, when Baggs had 
said no: “Thought I hadn’t seen you. Most of us here 
come back in the spring. It’s a comfortable dump 
when it don’t rain cold.” He was uncommonly com- 
municative. “The Nursery’s here for them that want 
work; and if not nobody’s to ask you reasons.” 

Peebles, the third, in a grimy light overcoat, with 
a short bristling red mustache and morose countenance, 
directed a hard animosity at Harry Baggs. His gaze 
flickered over the latter’s heavy-set body and unmoved 
face. “Want your jaw slapped crooked?” he demanded 
with a degree of reservation. 

“No,” the boy placidly replied. 

A stillness enveloped them, accentuated by the 

minute crackling of the disinteg- 





he caught the faint odor of wood 
smoke; behind the field, a newly 


rating wood. The dark increasc:l 
and the stars came out; the clip- 





acquired instinct told him, a fire 
was burning in the open. This, 
now, probably meant that other 
wanderers—tramps—had found a 
place of temporary rest. 
Without hesitation he climbed 
a low rail fence, found a narrow 
path trod in the soft loam and 
followed it over the brow into the 
hollow beyond. His surmise was 
correct—a fire smoldered in a red 
blur on the ground, a few relaxed 
forms gathered about the wavering 
smoke, and at their back were 
grouped four or five small huts. 





*‘A Supreme Barytone”’ 


The story of a lad whose passionate, un- 
recognized love of music had betrayed him 
into theft of money for an accordion, 
and who, having paid the penalty of his 
fault, found himself an outcast, is here 
movingly presented by Mr. Hergesheimer. 
An old broken-down musician first recog- 
nized the lad’s gifts and showed him the 


way out. 


So universal is the appeal of this story 
that it has been translated into many 
cman and printed in Braille for the 
blind. 


It is reprinted here through special 
arrangement with the author. 








clip of a horse’s hoof passed in 
the distance and night. Harry 
Baggs became flooded with sleep. 

“TI s’pose I can stay in one of 
these brownstones?” he queried, 
indicating the huts. 

No one answered and he stum- 
bled toward a small shelter. He 
was forced to bend, edge himself 
into the close damp interior, where 
he collapsed into instant uncon- 
sciousness on a heap of bagging. 
In the night he cried out, in a 
young strangely distressed voice ; 
and later a drift of rain fell on 








the roof and ran in thin cold streams over his still body. 
II. 

He woke late the following morning and emerged 
sluggishly into a sparkling rush of sunlight. The huts 
looked doubly mean in the pellucid day. They were 
built of discarded doors and variously painted frag- 
ments of lumber, with blistered and unpinned roofs of 
tin, in which rusted smokepipes had been crazily wired ; 
strips of moldy matting hung over an entrance or so, 
but the others gaped unprotected. The clay before 
them was worn smooth and hard; a replenished fire 
smoked within blackened bricks; a line, stretched from 
a dead stump to a loosely fixed post, supported some 
stained and meager red undergarb. 

Harry Baggs recognized Peebles and the loquacious 
tramp at the edge of the clearing. The latter, clad in 
a grotesquely large and sorry suit of ministerial black, 
was emaciated and had a pinched bluish countenance. 
When he saw Baggs he moved forward with a quick 
uneven step. 

“Say,” he proceeded, “can you let me have some- 
thing to get a soda-caffeine at a drug store? This 
ain’t a stall; I got a fierce headache. Come out with 
a dime, will you? My bean always hurts, but today 
I’m near crazy.” 


Harry Baggs surveyed him for a moment, and then, 
without comment, produced the sum in question. The 
other turned immediately and rapidly disappeared 
toward the road. 

“He’s crazy, all right, to fill himself with that 
dope,” Peebles observed ; “it’s turning him black. You 
look pretty healthy,” he added. “You can work and 
they’re taking all the men they can get at the Nursery.” 

The boy was sharply conscious of a crawling empti- 
ness—hunger. He had only fifteen cents; when that 
was gone he would be without resources. 

“TI don’t mind,” he returned; “but I’ve got to eat 
first.” 

“Can’t you stick till night?” his companion urged. 
“There’s only half a day left now. If you go later 
there'll be nothing doing till tomorrow.” 

“All right,” Harry Baggs assented. 

The conviction seized him that this dull misery of 
hunger and dirt had settled upon him perpetually— 
there was no use in combating it; and, with an animal- 
like stoicism, he followed the other away from the road, 
out of the hollow, to where row upon row of young 
ornamental trees reached in mathematical perspective 
to broad sheds, glittering expanses of glass, a huddle 
of toolhouses, and an office. 

His conductor halted at a shed entrance and in- 
dicated a weather-bronzed individual. 


“Him,” he said. “And mind you come back when 
you’re through; we all dish in together and live pretty 
good.” 


Harry Baggs spent the long brilliant afternoon 
burning bunches of condemned peach shoots. The smoke 
rolled up in a thick ceaseless cloud; he bore countless 
loads and fed them to the flames. The hungry craving 
increased, then changed to a leaden nausea; but, ac- 
cepting it as inevitable, he toiled dully on until the end 
of day, when he was given a dollar and promise of work 
tomorrow. 
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He saw, across a dingy street, a small grocery store, 
and purchased there coffee, bacon, and a pound of 
dates. Then he returned across the Nursery to the 
hollow and huts. More men had arrived through the 
day, other fires were burning, and an acrid odor of 
scorched fat and boiling coffee rose in the delicate eve- 
ning. A small group was passing about a flasklike 
bottle; a figure lay in a stupor on the clay; a mutter 
of voices, at once cautious and assertive, joined argu- 
ment to complaint. 


“Over this way,” Peebles called as Harry Baggs 
approached. The former inspected the purchased 
articles, then cursed. 

But when the bacon had been crisped and the coffee 
turned into a steaming thick liquid, he was amply ap- 
preciative of the sustenance offered. They were shortly 
joined by Runnel, the individual with the bluish poisoned 
countenance, and the elaborately ragged tramp. 


“Did you frighten any cooks out of their witses?” 
Peebles asked the last contemptuously. The other re- 
torted unintelligibly in his appropriately hoarse voice. 
“Dake knocks on back doors,” Peebles explained to 
Harry Baggs, “and then fixes to scare a nickel or grub 
from the women who open.” 


Quiet settled over the camp; the blue smoke of pipes 
and cigarettes merged imperceptibly into the dusk of 
evening. Harry Baggs was enveloped by a momentary 
contentment, born of the satisfaction of food, relaxa- 
tion after toil; and, leaning his head back on clasped 
hands, he sang: 

“I changed my name when I got free 
To Mister like the res’. 

But now ... Ol’ Master’s voice I hears 
Across de river: ‘Rome 

You damn ol’ nigger, come and bring 
Dat boat an’ row me home!’” 

His voice rolled out without effort, continuous as 
a flowing stream, grave and round as the deep tone of 
a temple bell. It increased in volume until the hollow 
vibrated; the sound, rather than coming from a single 
throat, seemed to dwell in the air, to be the harmony 
of evening made audible. The simple melody rose and 
fell; the simple words became portentous, burdened with 
the tragedy of vain longing, lost felicity. The dead 
past rose again like a colored mist over the sordid 
reality of the present; it drifted desirable and near 
across the hill; it soothed and mocked the heart—and 
dissolved. 

The silence that followed the song was sharply 
broken by a thin querulous question; a tenuous bent 
figure stumbled across the open. 

“Who’s singing?” he demanded. 

“That’s French Janin,” Peebles told Harry Baggs; 
**he’s blind.” 

“T am,” the latter responded—‘Harry Baggs.” 


The man came closer and Baggs saw that he was 
old and incredibly worn; his skin clung in dry yellow 
patches to his skuli, the temples were bony caverns, and 
the pits of his eyes blank shadows. He felt forward 
with a siccated hand, on which veins were twisted like 
blue worsted over fleshless tendons, gripped Harry 
Bagg’s shoulder, and lowered himself to the ground. 

“Another song,” he insisted; “like the last. Don’t 
try any cheap show.” (Continued on Page 30) 
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Joseph Hergesheimer 


By J. B. Priestley 


ated a world of his own, and perhaps the best 

approach to him is by way of an examination of 
that world. From the vast welter of reality the artist 
has disengaged, deliberately in this instance, certain 
things that, recomposed, fused together by the imagina- 
tion, have served as material 
for his bright fables; and once 
we arrive at some understand- 
ing of what he has chosen and 
what he has ignored and why he 
should have made such a choice, 
then we have come very close to 
the man and his work. This, 
with Hergesheimer, is not dif- 
ficult, if only because he hap- 
pens to be a deliberate, self- 
conscious artist, who not only 
knows what is happening behind 
the scenes in his work but is 
also willing to take us there. 
His San Cristobal de la Habana 
is something more than a book 
of travel, a brief and bright 
glimpse of Havana; it is a visit 
behind the scenes, a glimpse of 
the Hergesheimer workshop, 
sufficiently luxurious and _ glit- 
tering but still, if he will pardon 
the term, a workshop. Before 
his narrative has gone more 
than one-third of its way, we 
find him seated in the Parque 
Maceo, on the sea wall, brood- 


IKE all original novelists, Hergesheimer has cre- 


secret patriotism and the ideal- 
ism of youth, set in marble 
salons, at the opera and the 


must be crinoline—would I 
never escape from that?—and 
candelabra with glittering prisms; Spanish soldiers in 
striped linen and officials with green tasseled canes. 
My youth, he’d come from the United States, would 
have his little dinners at the Restaurant Francais, in 
Cuba Street number seventy-two and his refrescos at 
the Cafe Dominica. In the end he’d leave Havana, 
having accomplished nothing but the loss of his illu- 
sions for the gain of a memory like a dream. . .” Later 
we find him looking at shawls, ‘embroidered with flowers 
like peonies, four spans across, in a rose that was ver- 
milion, a vermilion that was scarlet, and the calyxes 
were orange and gamboge, emerald and peacock-blue 
and yellow.” He buys one, the most gorgeous of them 
all, and the next day it is there in his room, where we 
can now leave him, his initial conception of his story 





Mr. Priestley is an able English critic who appreciates the quality of 
contemporary American literature. This article is condensed ben one 
originally published in The Bookman, and is used by permission of that 
magazine. 





JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


ing over a story, “a story of gage gpm ne ge in Philadelphia, February 
entered the Pennsylvania Ac 
a time he devoted himself to painting and then turned 
to literature. His brilliant success as an author was 
the fruit of long, discouraging years of unremitting 
cafes.” He: goes on: “There struggle. His home is at West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
where he restored an old colonial mansion, and filled 
it with representatives of early American craftmanship. 


a school and later 
ademy of Fine Arts. For 


completed, brooding over his bright shawl. 

There, in a few sentences, we have the key to Her- 
gesheimer, to his methods, to the world he creates. On 
the one hand, the marble salons, the opera, the cafes, 
crinolines, candelabra, striped linen, green tasseled 
canes, a blaze of shawls. On the other hand, the secret pa- 
triotism, the idealism of youth, 
the loss of illusions, the gain of 
a memory like a dream. Bring 
the two together, making body 
and soul, and you have the Her- 
gesheimer world, a world of 
brilliant intriguing surfaces, an 
opulent feast for the visual 
sense, but lit from within, 
touched with life, by the glow 
of some overmastering romantic 
impulse, some secret demand of 
the spirit. Brocade and dream, 
candelabra and ideal, these are 
his world. Between these two, 
the play of light and color on 
the very surface of life and the 
secret promptings of the spirit 
at the very heart of it, there is 
clearly a great deal ; there is, in- 
deed, almost the whole of life— 
business, politics, science, phil- 
osophy, religion, the whole 
tangle of our economic, social, 
intellectual relationships, the 
great mass of stuff that supplies 
most novelists with all their ma- 
terial for fiction. 

Nor can it be said that he 
has even tried to ignore all this 
vast body of interests. On the 
contrary, in some of his novels 
he has made considerable use of 
some quite definite political and 
social interests. We have only 
to think of The Three Black Pennys, Java Head, and 
Balisand, with their respective industrial, mercantile, 
and political-social backgrounds, to see that at times 
he has deliberately turned to account that mass of ma- 
terial lying between the glittering surface and the hid- 
den dream. But he has turned to account only one 
very small part of it, and then not very successfully. 
Compare him with the majority of novelists, look at his 
world and then at theirs, and immediately it is plain 
how much is missing from him, how he has narrowed 
his range. That enormous tangle of relationships with 


which fiction commonly deals is hardly present at all in 
his work, and then only lightly touched. The contin- 
uous minor tragi-comedy of workaday existence has no 
real place in his fiction. His narratives do not depend 
upon the clash of character, the stealthy encounter of 
opposing motives, the comedy (Concluded on Page 22) 
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Urban Congestion and Rural Life 


“Problems of America” Series: III 


By Edmund de Schweinitz Brunner, Ph.D. 


ITHIN the memory of the 

grandfathers of many a high 
school student, hogs roamed at large 
on the streets of New York City. To- 
day there are boys and girls in New 
York that have never seen a_ pig. 
Within the lifetime of persons 
now living the United States 
has changed from a country in 
which most people lived upon 
the farm and everyone knew 
something about farming, to a 
nation so highly industrialized 
that many persons know little 
more about the products of the 
soil than they learn from the 
displays of “canned goods” in 
neighborhood grocery stores. 


The Extent of City Growth 


It was but natural that the 
America of a century ago was 
largely rural. The early set- 
tlers were interested in acquir- 
ing lanc and nowhere in the 
then civilized world was there 
as much land to be liad for the 
asking. At the price of some 
skirmishes with the Indians, 
the man who had once meas- 
ured land by the rod and the 
perch might become the lord 
of acres and square miles. At 
first, therefore, the cities grew 
very slowly. Thus in 1800 
there were only six places in 
the United States with a pop- 
ulation of 8,000 or more, the 
largest of which had less than 
50,000 people. Even by the 
middle of the nineteenth century there 
middle of the nineteenth century there 
a thousand or more. In 1880 seven out 
of every ten persons lived in the country 
or in villages with less than 2,500 pop- 
ulation, and only three out of ten in 
larger places. ‘Today more than half 
our population are classed as urban 


com 





Killam Day, was made 


and the actual farm population is only 
a little more than a fourth of the total. 
Furthermore, it appears that this ten- 
dency is continuing. From 1910 to 


1920, the urban population increased 
25 per cent, eight times as fast as the 





WOODS RUN, PITTSBURGH 


This striking painting of a city slum district by Mrs. Mabel 
from the rear window of the one 
bright spot in the neighborhood, the Settlement House. 


rural. The United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates that there has 
Leen a net loss of more than a million 
persons from the farms since the 1920 
census was taken. 

City boys and girls who live for the 
summer vacation in the beauty and free- 
dom of the outdoors, may wonder what 


tunes the urban Pied Piper could pos- 
sibly have played to entice millions of 
Americans from the country to the city: 
What have been the reasons for this 
great migration, common to many na- 
tions, that has brought about urban 


congestioz. . 

These causes have been two- 
fold, economic and __ social. 
Underlying all the economic 
causes has been the coming of 
the machine, the industrial 
revolution. Try to imagine 


America without any railroads, 
without automobiles, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, the type- 
writer, the linotype, the rotary 
press, the dynamo, the steam- 
boat, or the radio. Think of 
Detroit, for instance, without 
the Ford, Dodge and other 
automobile plants. The wages 
paid by these plants attract 
labor from the farms. If there 
were no industries to support 
the people of these and other 
cities, they would be forced to 
find some land to cultivate in 
order that they might raise the 
food by which to live. Instead 
they buy that food from city 
stores. 

But the machine has also 
come to the farm. Time was 
when the hoe was the basic 
tool of agriculture and _ the 
force that cultivated the land 
was human muscle. Today the 
tractor and the great machines 
that perform all the processes from har- 
vesting grain to preparing it for ship- 
ment have banished the hoe. The re- 
sult is that one man can accomplish 
more on the farm today than five men 
could do half a century ago. The labor 
that the machine has released from the 
farm has gone to the city factory. 





“The machine has come to the farm. Today the tractor and the great machines that perform all the processes from harvesting grain to 


preparing it for shipment have banished the hoe.” 
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Dr. Brunner 
The author of this 
article, one of the most 
effective leaders in 
making the rural 
church of today a 
social dynamic in the 
community, is director 
of the Town and 
alle County Survey of the 
Institute for Social and 
Religious Research, 
New York. The 
fourth article in the Problems of 
America Series, to be _ published 
December 11, will be on PUBLIC 
HEALTH, and will be written by 
DR. GEORGE E. VINCENT, the 
distinguished president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 
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Causes of Rural Depopulation 


A gencration ago the man who was 
no longer needed on the home farm 
sometimes went west and “homestead- 
ed.”” Those were the days when Uncle 
Sam had a farm for any of his nephews 
or nieces who wanted one and who 
would meet the conditions. But as time 
went on all this free land was taken 
up, and those who left the farm had 
no option but to go to the city. 

The end of the public lands made 
all farm land increase in price, because 
there was a diminished supply. This 
soon meant that if a young man desired 
to begin farming he had to start as 
renter. It was often years before the 
tenant could climb the agricultural lad- 
der to ownership. Today nearly two 
of every five farmers are tenants; in 
1880 only one in four were tenants. 
Ambitious young farmers’ sons felt that 
the city offered opportunity for them 
to get ahead more rapidly, and they 
turned thither to seek their fortunes. 

During the last five or six years an 
added ‘cause of migration from the farm 
to the city has been the low price of 
the products the farmer has raised. 
During the war the American farmer 
responded valiantly to the slogan, 
“Food Will Win the War.” More food 
was raised than ever before in the his- 
tory of the nation. But after the war, 
Europe was too poor to buy our food 
products. Wheat and corn went beg- 
ging and finally sold for much less 
than they cost to produce. Thousands 
of farmers went bankrupt, thousands 
more were plunged deep into debt. 
Banks failed by the score. Even today, 
in terms of the city dollar, the farmer’s 
dollar is worth about eighty-three cents 
(in 1921 only fifty cents), which means 
that it takes more bushels of wheat, 
corn, or oats to buy the same pair of 
shoes than it did in 1919. This is one 
reason why a great majority of the 
rural high school boys and girls who 
filled out a recent questionnaire de- 
clared that they would not consider 


farming as a life work and why a ma- 
jority of them declared they were plan- 
ning to leave home when through school. 

But there are also social causes for 
the cityward drift of population. In 
many sections rural schools are not as 
good as those in the city. The little 
red school house has sent many a farm 
family to the city in order that the chil- 
dren might have the best possible edu- 
cation. Again, especially before the 
automobile and the radio came, rural 
life lacked many of the recreational op- 
portunities of the city. The farm homes 
were scattered. The community could 
not get together often for socials, 
parties, and picnics; things were “‘slow.” 
Rural folk, especially young men and 
women, looked at the city with its 
crowds, its excitement, its shows and 
lights, its general atmosphere of some- 
thing doing every minute, and longed to 
live in the hurly-burly of it all. In the 
old days when the wanderlust seized a 
man he went further west into the wil- 
derness. Of late years he has sought 
to merge his restlessness in the genera] 
restlessness of the city. 


Problems of Urban Congestion 


This congestion of population in the 
cities, due of course, not only to the 
exodus from the country, but also to 
immigration from Europe, has brought 
about certain dangers, created certain 
problems that urban civilization must 
solve. These problems have been of 
various kinds. 

Health. Health has been menaced 
in several ways. When many people 
desire to live in a small area, the less 
space there is for each one. Instead 
of the single family house of the 
country has come the tenement and the 
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“RAM 'EM IN, CRAM ‘EM IN!” 


This cartoon from the New York World 
crystallizes the rapid transit disease that af- 
flicts our great cities. Any one who has 
lived in New York will recognize the scene 
(not overdrawn) at Times Square and other 
subway stations in the rush hour. 
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HOW THE CITIF3 HAVE GROWN 


The black bars on this chart show the per- 
centage A the total population of the United 
States residing in cities at each census from 
1790 to 1920. Formerly the Census Bureau 
classed as ‘“‘urban,” towns or incorporated 
places of over 8,000 inhabitants. But be- 
ginning with 1880 the limit was lowered to 
2,500. Today 51.4 per cent live in cities of 
more than 2,500. 

apartment house of the city in each of 
Which live many families. Especially 
in the poorer districts it has not been 
possible to provide an adequate amount 
of light and air for each person. Those 
cancers of urban life, the slums, have 
arisen. Congestion of, this sort has 
made proper sanitation impossible and 
has heightened the risk of contagious 
diseases. Thus in New York the 
heaviest death-rates from the diseases 
of childhood are in the most congested 
districts and the same thing is true of 
most other cities. 

Home Life. Urban life also weakens 
the influence of the home. Parents and 
children are not united by such a com- 
mon interest as the success of the farm, 
nor by common tasks. The father and 
such grown children as are wage earn- 
ers go to different businesses by differ- 
ent routes. Children of the same fam- 
ily are not always in the same school. 
Each person has his or her own set of 
interests and friends. Activities that 
all the family shares are reduced to a 
minimum and family solidarity is weak- 
ened thereby. 

Transportation. The very problem 
of getting from home to business or 
school and back again has become an 
absorbing one in many cities. Travel 
in the rush hour means the herding of 
individuals into conveyances of various 
sort under conditions that no farmer 
would submit to for a carload of cattle 
he might be sending to market. 

Recreation. Socially the city seems 
to be characterized by a mania for 
pleasure seeking. The wholesome 
amusements of Huckleberry Finn are 
not possible to the urban boy, and 
almost from infancy the urban dweller 
depends upon commercialized recrea- 
tion. The movies, the theatre, the 
dance, the night club, and scores of 

(Concluded on Page 23) 





Act I. 


(Continued from last issue ) 


CarRL: Bruce... 

Bruce: Yes. 

Car_: Do you love Pauli? 

Bruce: Yes. 

Cart: Why don’t you ask her to marry 
rou? 

y Bruce: I did. (Comes doavn L.) Before 
I knew you loved her, 

Car_L: What did she say? 

Bruce: That from the time you were 
children . . . making a home out of a big 
wooden box ... she had thought of nothing 
but a real home with you. 

CarL: Pauli said that? 

Bruce: Quite simply, 

CarL: And you repeat it to me? Why? 

Bruce: Because I love Pauli. 

CARL: (Passionately) : Bruce, I’m no good! 
I’m not worth the tips of her fingers! Al- 
ways, I’m thinking of myself... and my 
work ... while you. . Father's right! I 
shall die a baby! 

Bruce: And she was born a mother. 

CarL: I can’t ask her to wait... so 
long! And I won’t have her in a dingy 
room ...in a dingy street... doing the 
washing! It’s my work, or Pauli! 

Bruce: Which wins? 

Cart: (With great longing): 1 love 
Pauli. 

Bruce: I know. 

Cart: And I need her. 

Bruce: I know. 

CarL: (Crying out): But I can’t give up 
my work! I’m not that kind of a coward! 
(The bell rings. Away off, L., a door opens 
and we hear Pauli. All Carl’s heart is in 
his next speech.) But, oh, my little Pauli! 

Bruce: Ask her tonight. 

Cart: I’m not that kind of a coward, 
either! 

Pautt: (Appearing L.): Open the door, 
stupids! It’s Fritzi and Mizzi. (Bruce opens 
the door R., admitting Mizzi Winckelman 
and Kurt, Mizzi is twenty-five, very 
dainty, very pretty, and exceedingly pert and 
full of life, which doesn’t prevent her from 
being an excellent wife and mother. She is 
dressed in her spotless best, and Kurt, aged 
six, has been scrubbed until he shines.) 

Mizzi: Well, here’s the first load of 
Winckelmans! 

Pauti: Where’s Fritz? 

Mizzi: Coming! (Down to Carl.) Hello, 
Carl! Many happy returns! (To Pauli) 
I’ve been ali morning getting Fritz dressed. 
He’s worse than Kurt! 

Kurt: (Proudly): I dressed myself! 

Mizzi: Fritz didn’t. (Indicating window 
R. I was sure you’d see him from across 
the courtyard! Why will men stand un- 
dressed before open windows? (Bruce starts 
to reply.) I know; it’s their natural gener- 
osity. Fritz was out until all hours with 
their critic and . (She has narrowly es- 
caped giving something away.) ... and 
some others! (To Carl) You don’t look 
happy! 

CarL: I’m hungry. (The speech registers 
upon Kurt.) 

Pautt: And the goose had to go back in 
the oven! 

Mizz: (With significance): 
presents? 

Car_: A wrist watch from Pauli and that 
typewriter from Bruce. 


No special 


THE ENEMY 


A Play of War and Peace 
By Channing Pollock 
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mission of Brentano’s, New York, 
the publishers of the play and of 
the novel founded upon the play, 
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ation of Mr. Pollock. Through 
an oversight, this acknowledgment 
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Mizzi: 
gift! 
Kurt: I’m going to have a birthday, 
Bruce: (With mock incredulity) No? 
Kurt: (Nods violently): What will you 
give me? 
Mizzi: 
BRUCE: 
Kurt: 
BRUCE: 


Wait till you see our birthday 


Kurt! 

What do you want? 

A sword and a drum. 

Drummer boys don’t carry swords. 
Kurt: The Professor says they do 
PauLi: Perhaps they did when he was a 

soldier—in the Franco-Prussian War. 

Bruce: What shall you do with a sword? 

Kurt: Kill the enemy. (The title of his 
play registers with Carl.) 

CarL: The enemy? Who are they? 

Kurt: Everybody but us! And we can 
lick everybody! 

Bruce: That’s what my teacher told me/ 

Kurt: (Honestly puzzied, finally finds an 
honest explanation): Your teacher was a liar! 

Mizz: (Shocked): Kurt! 

Cart: And I expect people to believe in 
my play! 

PAULI: 

Kurt: 

BRUCE: 
ly.) 

Mizzi: Fritz! 
heard off L.) 

BEHREND: (Entering coith the Professor): 
I don’t agree with you! 

Proressor: (Laughing, and slapping his 
shoulder): Nobody does! That’s how I 
—_ I’m right! (Mizzi has opened the door 

; & admitting Fritz, who carries two chairs. 
Fritz is a buoyant, wide-awake young fel- 
low, slightly past the age of Carl, good-look- 
ing, and likeable in spite of pronounced self- 
confidence. He and Mizzi are deeply in love, 
and she agrees with him that he is a person 
of some consequence.) 

Fritz: Here are the chairs! (Bruce takes 
both, and Carl taking one from him, they 
are conveyed into the dining-room.) And 
now I’ve got to rush off for a few moments! 

Pauti: Fritzi! 

Mizzi: (At the same time): Rush off? 
Where? 

Fritz: To the paper! 
Carl’s present! 

BEHREND: Oh, never mind that! 

Mizz1: Dinner’s most ready! 

Kurt: Mother, I’m hungry! 

Cart: (Returning from the dining-room) : 
Just tell me! 

Fritz: After all the trouble I’ve taken! 
The paper’s only two minutes away, and I 
should report anyhow! 

Mizz1: On Sunday? 

Fritz: They can’t do without me! And 
today ... with the Archduke being received 


No sword for you! 
How about the drum? 
We'll see! (The bell rings sharp- 


(Starts R., as woices are 


I’ve forgotten 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


in Sarajevo! (He starts for the door.) 

Mizzi: You know I can’t keep a secret! 

Fritz: Tell this and I’ll strangle you! 
(Opens door.) Don’t wait! I can begin any- 
where! (He exits R.) 

BEHREND: I understand the Archduke was 
met by a crowd carrying Serbian flags! 

PROFESSOR: Ferdinand should never have 
gone to Bosnia! He was warned by the 
Serbian Legation! 

BEHREND: As though a nation could avoid 
responsibility by giving warning! However, 
nothing will happen! We are too well pre- 
pared. No one strikes a man who is known 
to be strong! 

PRoFEssoR: On the contrary, when a bully 
swaggers about, sooner or later someone al- 
ways thrashes him! 

BEHREND: Germany and Austria together 
could whip the world! I wonder what the 
Kaiser, and his Grand Admiral, talked about 
just now when they visited our Archduke at 
Konopisht ! 

PROFESSOR: 

Mizzi: 

PAULI: 
cern us! 

Mizz1: And whatever it’s about, they’re 
not the least likely to consult us! 

CarL_: Fighting is no longer probable. 
There is already talk of reducing armaments! 

PROFESSOR: ‘There was talk of that just be- 
fore the Franco-Prussian War! 

Cart: I, fer one, should refuse to fight! 
(Behrend looks at him in shame and disgust.) 

Bruce: No one wants war. 

BEHREND: No one wants cholera, but it 
occurs. 

Proressor: It would occur oftener if we 
allowed physicians to decide whether we 
should have it! 

BEHREND: We must keep the Serbs from 
the Adriatic! 

PROFESSOR: 

BEHREND: 

PROFESSOR: How? 

BEHREND: (Not too sure, and so bluster- 
ing): The Balkan States, allowed to grow 
strong, and independent of us... or Tur- 
key . . . become the advance guard of Russia! 

ProFessoR: ‘There’s always something like 
that! 

BEHREND: We must push our coast-line 
further South! 

PRoFEssoR: Why? 

BEHREND: (Faltering): 
the Near East! 

ProFessorR: Why? 

BEHREND: ( Unable to go further, and in- 
dignant in consequence): 1...1 don’t know! 
I leave such things to statesmen! But I read 
it only last week in Die Welt! 

Mizz: (Delighted): Fritz wrote that 


article! 

ProFessoR: Why? 

Mizzi: I don’t know. 

PROFESSOR: Does he? 

BeHREND: (Exploding): Of course! Be- 
cause a patriot doesn’t ask questions! With- 
out them, he stands ready... as Ido... 
gladly . .. to give the last drop of blood to 
his country! 

Baruska: (Appearing in the dining- 
room): Dinner! 

Proressor: A truce... eh, August? 

Mizzi: (Who has rushed into the dining- 
room, returns between them, waving a nap- 
kin): The white flag! 

Pau.tt: Anyway, what nonsense we're 
talking! Like people discussing who will 


Who knows? 
Or cares! 
These state discussions do not con- 


Does it matter to you? 
It matters to my country! 


To... to reach 
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ride in the front seat of a motor they’re 
never going to have! The important thing 
now is... where’s Fritz? 


Kurt: Mother, I’m hungry! 

Mizzi: (Threatening him): If you say 
that again... 

BEHREND: We don’t wait! 

Mizzi: He’ll be back soon. 

PauLi: (To Baruska): Tea for Mr. Gor- 
don. 

BEHREND: Tea! (Quite audibly) Bar- 


barians, these English! 
Mizzi: (To pacify him): Wait till you 
see what Fritz is bringing! 


BEHREND: A typewriter? Or perhaps an- 
other pair of rubbers! 

Mizzi: Rubbers? 

PauLI: Mr. Behrend is joking. 

CarRL: Father means I got my play back 
from Bergman. 

Mizzi: (Dumbfounded): ‘“The Enemy?” 


But Bergman’s accepted “The Enemy!” 

Kurt: (In the same tone as before): 
Mother . . . (Warned by her look.) Im 
thirsty! 

BEHREND: We eat! (Enters the dining- 
room, Kurt scurries after him.) 

ProFessor: (Following): We can talk at 
the table! 

CarL: (Who hasn’t stirred): 
you say, Mizzi? 

Mizzi: Bergman told Fritz last night at 
supper! Fritz wrote the announcement for 
tomorrow’s paper, and got a dozen proof 
sheets to surprise you tonight and . . . Good 
heavens, I’ve told! 


What do 


BEHREND: (From his seat at the table): 
Then come in! 
Mizzi: Fritz will destroy me! (She goes 


in. The Professor says grace. Carl runs to 
the desk, and fumbles at his package with 
trembling hands.) 


Pauli: (Following him): What’s in it? 
Bruce: (Following): Hurry! 
CarL: (Giving him the parcel): 1 can't! 


You open it! Why did I wait? Idiot! 
Fritz and his practical jokes! (A paper falls 
to the floor.) 


PAuLi: What’s that? 

Bruce: A letter. 

Cart: Read it. 

Bruce: (Reading): “A fine play... if 


you will change the ending.” 
PAu: It’s changed! 


Bruce: (Reading): “I shall be proud to 
produce it.” 

Cart: Not really? 

Bruce: (Reading): “And with compli- 


ments and felicitations, my dear sir, believe 
me always your admiring and obediei:t .. . ” 
Cart: Never mind that! Read the other 


again! It isn’t true! It can’t be! (Bruce 
gives him the letter.) Oh, Pauli! 
Pautt: (Facing him): Carl, dear! (It is 


obviously the moment for an embrace... 
but Bruce is looking on. Slowly he becomes 
aware that “three is a crowd,” and turns to 
go into the dining-room, in which during all 
this, the chatter has been incessant. As he 
reaches the entrance, Behrend calls.) 

BEHREND: Come in and tell us! 

Bruce: (Looks at the lovers, who look 
back at him helplessly. He is struck with an 
idea. To Behrend): There is a letter to be 
answered immediately. 

BEHREND: Can nothing wait until after 
dinner? (Bruce enters the dining-room, and 
starts to close the doors.) Don’t shut the 
doors. (Bruce makes a gesture of apology 
and despair to Carl and Pauli, and disappears 
into the dining-room, where the chatter is 
continued.) 


CarL: I know now the first words for 
my typewriter. 

Pautit: To Bergman? 

Cart: (He has gone to his machine; one 


eye upon the dining-room To. 
dicates Pauli.) ; 
Pauti: To me!? (Fearful of having been 


. . (He in- 





Scene from Act I, where little Kurt Winckelman, about to have a birthday, declares his 


preference for toys with which to “kill the enemy.” 


In the original production at New 


Haven, from which this picture was made, the part of Pauli (extreme right) was taken by 


Fay Bainter. 


overheard, both look at the dining-room, and 
then, slowly, one word at a time, Carl types: 
I...LOVE... YOU. Pauli comes very 
close.) 

CarL: (Sotto voce): Will you marry me? 
(Pauli playfully waves him aside, and vio- 
lently taps out on the typewriter: Y ..E..S. 
On the verge of that embrace, they are in- 


terrupted.) 

BEHREND: (To Bruce): Shut those doors! 
I hate a typewriter! (They wait. Bruce 
comes into the doorway , .. and winks.) 

Bruce: (With mock regret): Ym sorry! 
(And shuts the doors.) 

CarL: Pauli, I can write! I shall be a 


great author, and always your lover! (Again 
he is about to take her in his arms, and again 
they are interrupted. The phone rings. They 


look at it.) 

Pau: I’m afraid! 

Cart: Our troubles are over! (Pauli 
starts for the phone.) Kiss me first! (She 


is about to do so, when again the phone 
rings... and goes on ringing.) 

Pauti: (Glancing apprehensively at the 
dining-room doors): We must answer. 

CarL: (Going): Of course, it’s some 
trifle! (As he takes the instrument in his 
hand, it stops ringing, and he thinks of some- 
thing more important.) We'll take a flat, 


and get some furniture . (The phone 
rings.) 

CarL: (Into the phone): Hello! ... Yes, 
Fritz! ... We're waiting . WHAT !! 
When? ... It doesn’t seem possible! ... 
How soon will you be here? ... All right 


... Goodbye. (During which, Pauli has 
torn “the first words” from the typewriter, 
folded the paper, and tucked it into her 
bosom. Noa, alarmed at Carl’s tone, she 
stops at R. C., and turns to him.) 

Pautt: What is it? 

Cart: Fritz isn’t coming. The Archduke 
has been killed in Sarajevo. (Then, seeing 
the worry in her eyes.) Pauli! ... What’s 
that to us? (And with nothing to disturb 
them, at last they melt into their first em- 
brace. The curain falls.) 


THE END OF ACT I. 


Illustrations by courtesy of Apeda Studio, New York. 


Act II. 


Scene: The same rooms with a slight dif- 
ference. 

Pauli and Carl, now married, have made 
their chamber of the former dining-room, 
whose functions and essential pieces of fur- 
niture, have been added to those of the living 
room. The sideboard now occupies the place 
of the bookcase in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, and holds some of the books. The small 
circular table is in front of the stove, down 
L., and upon it stands the Winged Victory. 
Also a tall kerosene student lamp has replaced 
the electric lights, and the telephone is gone. 
Absent, too, is the nude that hung upon the 
left wall. The dining table, now in the 
center of the stage, has been spread for sup- 
per and partially set, but its left end is given 
over temporarily to the literary activities of 
the Professor, bearing pencils, paper, books, 
and other necessities of the kind, including 
a pipe and the omnipresent tobacco jar. The 
desk still holds the typewriter. It is covered, 
and has been pushed back out of the way. 
On top of the desk, stands the picture of 
Bruce Gordon, with the flag. Dining-room 
chairs have been distributed about. 

The new bed-room is very gay, having 
been transformed by a good deal of loving 
care. Between the tawo windows, with its 
foot toward the audience, is a double bed 
of some light wood ... preferably maple. 
The blue curtains have been replaced by 
gold-colored tissue, or sunfast to match the 
bed coverlet. We see part of a dressing 
table, with new toilet articles in amber- 
colored celluloid. Beside the bed is an oil 
reading lamp, with cover of gold or tan, 
standing upon a tiny table, just large enough 
to hold also a small clock, a few books and 
a bowl of bright red flowers. The living 
room contains a number of wedding gifts. 
We know they are gifts because they are of 
no possible use to anybody: a silver pitcher, 
a silver cake-dish, etc. The realest bright- 
ness is outside, the buildings across the streets 
displaying draped Austrian and German 
flags. 
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Ar Rise: Late afternoon on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 4, 1914. Sunshine continues to flood the 
rooms, and, even before the curtain rises, 
we hear the music of a tistant military band 
and the regular tramp of marching feet. This 
latter sound never stops during the act, ex- 
cept when the doors to the upper room are 
closed. It is far away... at the corner... 
but insistent, unvarying, unending, the rumble 
of Fate. When the curtain goes up, we hear 
also the faint suggestion of cheers... of a 
crowa in the next bleck. Mizzi, gaily 
dressed in her best, is leaning out of the 
window. She is cheering, too, and quite 
hysterical with excitement. The Professor, 
seated at the left end of the table, is doing 
his best to write. He has a large book 
propped up in front of him, but even copying 
is difficult under the circumstances. Mizzi 
withdraws from the window and comes into 
the scene. 

aa . * 


Mizz: Isn’t it glorious? (Coming down.) 
Isn’t it beautiful? (With a sigh, the Pro- 
fessor pushes back his work, and takes off 
his glasses.) 1 wish our windows were on 
the street! Why doesn’t Kurt come? Not a 
break in the line since early afternoon. Why 
don’t they march up this street? (The Pro- 
fessor is filling his pipe.) How can you sit 
there calmly when the whole country’s s ablaze? 

Proressor: You'll all be calm enough in a 
year or two. 

Mizzi: Fritz says your calm’s going to 
get you into trouble! 

Proressor: Yes? 

Mizzi: At the University! 
time for pacifists! 

Proressor: No. Once war is in the blood, 
all nations spell reason with a T. (He picks 
up his pencil, and draws his manuscript to 
him.) 

Mizzi: With the world on fire. . . 

Proressor: We need kindling; not the fire 


This isn’t the 


department. (He copies from the book be- 
fore him.) 
Mizzi: (Scornfully): What's that? <A 


pacifist book ? 

Proressor: The worst of all pacifist books 

. . the Bible, 

Mizzi: (Surprised): You're copying from 
the Bible? (He nods.) What? 

Proressor: The worst of all pacifist lines: 
“Thou shalt not kill.” ; 

(Pauli enters L., carrying a uniform. Pauli 
is different; but, as yet, trouble and worry 
have not effaced the shining marks of her 
happiness.) 

A man who uttered those words today 
would be sent to prison! wr 

Mizz: (Finding further argument diffi- 
cult): But that just means killing . . . some- 
one. 

Proressor: (Humorously): I see. You 
think it was written for the retail trade! 

Pau: Back again, Mizzi? 

Mizzi: (Wildly, as a drum corps bursts 
into music): Rather! (Running back to her 
window.) Look! Hungarians , .. with a 
banner reading “For God and King!” Pauli! 

Pautt: I’m fixing Carl’s uniform 

Mizzi: You think it'll stay nice? 

Pauw: I don’t think anything will stay 
nice now. 

Mizzi: Fritz says they’ll never get to him 
and Carl. 

Pau: (In quick appeal): Father... ? 
(The Professor puffs hard, and shrugs his 
shoulder. Pauli rumples his hair.) You 
old . . . locomotive! 

Proressor: (Taking her hand): Are you 
glad I hurried your marriage? 

Pau tt: If they’ll wait five days I shall have 
had a month of happiness. 

Mizz: You don’t suppose they’re thinking 
of that? (Pauli sits with her sewing.) 

Proressor: Four nations fighting us: Serbia, 
Russia, France, Belgium. 





Mizzi: And all without the least cause! 

ProFEssoR: But we had cause! 

Mizzi: Certainly! 

ProFessoR: Do you know what it was? 

Mizz: The cause of the war? Of course! 
They killed the Archduke! 

Proressor: Oh, yes! 

Mizzi: (Safely past that, and triumphant 


with a new idea): Why didn’t they remem- 
ber “Thou shalt not kill”? How about other 
people obeying the Commandments? 


“A louder and less expert noise is heard off 
right, and Kurt enters, banging upon his 
new drum.” 


PROFESSOR: Maybe the trouble with our re- 
ligion is that it asks too much of human 
nature. If you tell a man his health depends 
upon eating more moderately he’s likely to 
try. But if you say “Eat nothing,” he an- 
swers “That’s fine, but, of course, it’s impos- 


sible!” The Koran asks less, and is obeyed 
more! (Mizzi, bored, goes back to her win- 
dow.) 

PauLt: There’s nothing difficult about 
Christ. 


ProFessor: That’s different! 

PAuLI: Different? 

PROFESSOR: Would everything be different 
if we had preached Christ instead of ... 
Christianity? The simple things He said 
instead of all the twistings, and turnings, 
and little side alleys of creed and theology? 
If we hadn’t spent these centuries building 
up a great hocus-pocus instead of a great 
truth? 

PAuLI: Father! 

ProFessor: “For God and King!” But 
between them and us... from the days when 
we began building palaces for our Bishops 
and pyramids for our Kings ... have come 
that multitude of interpreters and exploiters 
who live by the mummery they have made 
of Religion and Patriotism! . . . Blasphemy 
and treason, but I sometimes think the two 
vast conspiracies through all history have 
been God and King! 

PAULI: You think we should uncrown our 
kings? 

Proressor: Not all our kings wear crowns. 
And, perhaps, those who don’t are the worst! 

(Another band approaches, and with it 
Baruska, entering L., with a newspaper and 
a tray of things for the table.) 

BaruskA: Isn’t it gorgeous? (Setting her 
tray where it most annoys the Professor.) 
The beautiful soldiers! 

Pau: (Laughing at her): 
great, round, brown bellies? 


With their 
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Baruska: (Laughing): Stop teasing me! 
(She picks up a carving knife.) When I see 
the flags and uniforms I could whip those 
Roumanians! 


Proressor: (Laughing, too): We're not 
fighting Roumania. 
BaruskA: I could fight anybody! (She 


drops the knife with a crash that startles the 
Professor. His attention begins to center 
upon Baruska.) 

Mizzi: And Pauli’s missing it all! 

PAULI: I wish I could. 

Mizzi: (Coming down, and pulling at 
Pauli): Just take one look! 

Proressor: (Eyeing Baruska): Go, Pauli. 

(Mizzi drags her off; Baruska starts to 
follow, but the Professor detains her.) 

BARusKA: (Preparing to set the table. She 
gathers up manuscript—to the Professor’s 
consternation : Want to look at the paper? 
(She carries books and pages to the table L.) 

PROFEssoR: It’s all lies! (Opens it; then 
tosses it upon the table.) And an early 
edition! 

BARUSKA: (About to set down her burden, 
observes a vacant space among the pictures 
on the wall in front of her): Where's the 
naked lady? 

Proressor: (Dissembling . . . with an eye 
on the room up stage): At the framer’s. 

BaruskA: (Laughing immoderately as she 
places the pile in front of the Winged Vic- 
tory): She ought to be ashamed! . . , This 
is the one I like. 

Proressor: (Going to her): Marble. 

BaARusKA: But broken. 

Proressor: Oh, no! The Winged Victory. 

. and victory is always mutilated! 

BarusKA: I wish I could have one. 

PROFESSOR: (Thinking of something else): 
You may ... some day. Of plaster. Doubt- 
less. If you worked on the farm. 

BARUSKA: (Surprised): My father’s? 

ProFressor: And paid off the mortgage. 

BARUSKA: Paid off . . . seven thousand 
crowns? !! Not in a lifetime! I stay here! 

PROFESSOR: We may not be able to keep 
you. 

BARusKA: (Still more surprised): What . .? 

PROFESSOR: We may have to have money 

. for the interest. Between ourselves, 
Baruska, I’m in some trouble... (The eye 
on the other room has seen signs of a return- 
ing Pauli.) But we'll say no more now! Not 
before Pauli! 

Paul: (Leaving the window... 
of Mizzi): No, Mizzi! It’s terrible 

Mizzi: The music? 

PauLi: (Coming down): 
feet! 

Mizzi: That’s a song we heard at Ron- 
acher’s. 

BarusKA: (Setting the table): Everyone’s 
singing it! (And she joins “everyone.”) 
“We're going to rush the Russians... ” 

ProFessor: (Turning from the Victory): 
Ssch! Ssch! 

Pau: (To him): Why did we move into 
that room? 

PROFESSOR: You and Carl wouldn’t fit into 
your little cubbyhole. And it would’ve been 
silly to start housekeeping . » £088... «+ 


in spite 


The tramping 


Pauu: I know! (To Mizzi.) But do 
close those doors! (Mizzi obeys; rather 
sulkily.) I want to shut it out! (But, as it 


is shut out, there is a louder and less expert 
noise off R., and Kurt enters, banging upon 
his new drum.) Oh, Kurt! 

Mizzi: Don’t! (She takes the sticks.) 

Kurt: What’s a drum for? 

PauLi: (Laughing as she takes him in her 
arms.) Suppose Bruce had given you the 
sword ? 

(There is a goodly silence. The Professor 
picks up the newspaper Kurt seats himself 
uton the floor C., tightening the straps of 
his drum. Mizzi, about to lay the sticks on 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Fooling the Public, 


TTACKS on the dollar-mark phil- 

osophy of Americans are not un- 
common, but because they usually come 
from sources we term “foreign,” we 
smile, perhaps resent, but return to our 
jobs lured on by our dream of riches, 
retirement, and an eventual round of 
pleasu.es. Certain American journals 
chide us for our gullibility, 


By David Noel 


The rights to use this service are sold on 
an exclusive basis. We will not offer the 
same stars to any other manufacturer or ad- 
vertiser of similar commodity when our serv- 
ice has been accepted. The fee for the ex- 
clusive use of a star is between $150 and 
$2,500, depending upon the standing of the 
star and the length of time the exclusive use 
is desired. This fee includes the special 
posing and signed indorsements. Also, a 15 


1] 


Inc. 


Indorsements are a legitimate and ef- 
fective means of advertising and selling 
a product because through them the 
manufacturer or distributor tells his 
prospective purchasers that this or that 
authority has investigated, tested, and 
found worthy a given product. But the 
minute indorsements are bought and 
sold like so much merchan- 





our pseudv-culture, our 
st_attering of learning, our 
flair for the sensational, our 
worship of the biggest, the 
richest, and champions. But 
the unkindest cut of all was 
perpetrated recently, not 
abrvad, but her. in America, 
when the announcement of a 
new Chicago advertising 
agency to be known as 
“Famous Names, Inc.” was 
mailed out to prospective 
purchasers of its “service.” 

To be sure, the insult is a 
left-handed one, yet it im- 
plies a vile contempt for the 
intelligence of the American 
people. Read the following 
excerpts from the announce- 
ment of Famous Names, 
Inc. Perhaps your blood 
will only simmer, possibly it 





FUNNY To SEE 
THE SUCKERS 


dise, then they deserve to be 
compared, as does our car- 
toonist, to so many bait 
worms dug up anywhere. 
The advertising agencies of 
‘America have a national or- 
ganization which has done 
splendid work in furthering 
the program of “truth in ad- 
vertising,” and which, we 
hope, will have the fore- 
sight, as a safeguard to the 
value of advertising, to at- 
tack this bartering of in- 
dorsements. 

The activities of Famous 
Names, Inc., are by no 
means the first evidence of 
this sort of thing. Years 
ago—and even now—manu- 
facturers of patent medicines 
gained sales by publishing 
the statements of those who 
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will actually boil, and if it 
boils long enough mayhap 


had been “cured,” but as 
The Nation says in a recent 





you will smile at yourself, 
the American people, and 
Famous Names, Inc. And 








attack on Famous Names, 
Inc. (from which article 








when the chorus of laughter 
is loud enough, the creators 
of this service may be look- 
ing for other ways to fool the public. 

The Famous Names, Inc., was formed 
through the cooperation of the most prom- 
inent managers of moving-picture stars and 
theatrical celebrities who assigned to this 
corporation the exclusive selling rights for 
commercial advertising purposes, of the 
names, pictures, and indorsements of a ma- 
jority of the most popular and famous stars. 

The service of this corporation is to supply 
the rights to use in commercial advertising 
names, pictures, and indorsements of famous 
personalities such as musicians, operatic stars, 
etc. ,. Almost without exception any moving- 
picture star or stage celebrity is available 
through our service. (See attached list of 
stars with whom we have established con- 
tact.) 

Many of the stars are available for special 
posing . . . Many of the stars’ homes are 
famous for their artistic settings, and such 
pictures posed by the artist in the home with 
the advertiser's commodity offer many ad- 
vantages, particularly in the production of 
advertising material. In addition to the pic- 
tures and names we also supply indorsements 
signed personally by the stars. These in- 
dorsements can be, if desired, of the adver- 
tiser’s own dictation. 


Drawn for The Scholastic by 


THE POOR FISH! 
“Cy” Hungerford 


per cent differential to the agency... . 

Millions are daily attracted to moving- 
picture theaters because of the popularity of 
the names and pictures of these stars. Like- 
wise, additional millions can~be attracted to 
national advertising through the use of pic- 
tures of these stars who are familiar and 
popular with the buying public. 


“The picture of a famous stcr will always 
attract copy attention!” 

There you have it. Fooling the Pub- 
lic, Inc. The popular star signs indorse- 
ments perhaps without ever seeing or 
trying the ware, and the public buys on 
such false recommendation. Widespread 
use of the indorsements of the stars 
listed by Famous Names, Inc., as a part 
of their ‘‘service” is not yet apparent, 
but probably the names of John Bar- 
rymore, Richard Barthelmess, Bebe 
Daniels, Marjorie Rambeau, Lenore 
Ulric, Clara Kimball Young, Constance 
Talmadge, and the numerous other stars 
they list will soon adorn many adver- 
tising pages of national magazines. 


some of this material is 
caken), “at least they took 
the dope they wrote about.” 

A year ago the daily press 
of the country headlined the fortune 
piled up by the famous “Red” Grange 
as he lent his name to this and that 
product. The Pond’s Extract Co. has 
enlisted the Queen of Spain to serve iis 
business, and Prince Wilhelm of Swe- 
den indorses Melachrino cigarettes. 
And now we have the spectacle of 
Queen Marie of Roumania commercial- 
izing her publicity by lending her name 
to advertise certain products. Numer- 
ous periodicals attacked this phase of 
her visit and she was forced to retaliate 
with the statement that all the money 
she obtained in this way would go to 
her pet Roumanian charities. One 
writer paraphrased Her Majesty’s first 
message to American people in these 
words, “I have come to America because 
I love you as the miner loves the 


nugget.” 
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The Booklovers’ Page 


Notes Prepared by the 
American Library Association 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are spe- 
cially recommended for high school libraries. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Adams, James Truslow. New England in 
the Republic, 1776-1850. Boston, Little, 1926, 

452p. Illus. $5. 

The third and final volume of this scholar- 
ly and distinctive history of New England. 
The Founding of New England and Revolu- 
tionary New England were the others. 


Fuller, John F. C. or, Problems of 
Transportation (Today and ‘Tomorrow 
Series). N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 87p. $1. 
Colonel Fuller takes us through time and 

space to the legendary beginning of travel 

in Greece; thence to the remote future. 


*Gabriel, Ralph Henry. Toilers of Land 
and Sea. (The Pageant of America, v. 3). 
New Haven, Yale Univ., 1926.  340p. 
Pictures American agriculture and fisheries. 


*Green, Fitzhugh. Peary, The Man Who 
Refused To Fail. N, Y., Putnam, 1926. 
404p. Illus. $6. 

A full sense of the value of Peary’s 
achievements as an explorer, as well as a 
keen appreciation of his dogged courage 
mark this biography. 

*Paxson, Frederic Logan. The United States 

in Recent Times, (Reading with a Purpose 

Series). Chicago, A. L. A., 1926. 33p. 

The monograph of Dr, Paxson and the 
suggested reading are sound guidance in the 
study of history. 

Redfield, William Cox. Dependent America; 
a Study of the Economic Basis of our In- 
ternational Relations. Boston, Houghton, 
1926. 268p. $2.50. 

In spite of its vaunted independence, Amer- 
ica depends, says former Secretary Redfield, 
largely on imports for its daily necessities. 
*Wissler, Clark. Adventures in the Wilder- 

ness. (The Pageant of America, v. 1.) 

New Haven, Yale Univ., 1925.  369p. 

Illus. Set, $67.50. 


Pegasus ; 


This is the first number of a fifteen-volume 
history of the United States, presenting a 
panorama of the life of the people, their 
political and economic development, of spe- 
cial value in school library work. 


SCIENCE 

*Boulenger, Edward G, The Aquarium Book. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 208p. Illus. $3.50. 
The strange forms and habits of the speci- 

mens in the aquarium, Regent’s Park, Lon- 

don, are entertainingly described. 

Cave, Charles J. Clouds and weather phe- 
nomena, N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. $2. 
Explains the phenomena of sky colors, 

rainbows, rays, corone, iridescence, mirages. 

*Rush, Charles E., and Amy Winslow. Mod- 
ern Aladdins and Their Maaic; the Sci- 
ence of Things About Us. Boston, Little, 
1926. 318p. Illus. $1.50. 

Gives information concerning the history 
and manufacture of familiar articles. 
*Slosson, Edwin E. The Physical Sciences. 

(Reading with a Purpose Series.) Chic. 

A. L, A., 1926. 30p. Cloth, 50c; paper, 35c. 

A concise introduction to the subject. 


FINE ARTS 


*Gardner, Helen. Art Through the Ages. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1926, 517p. Illus. diag. $4. 
A comprehensive survey of the principal 

movements in art through the successive 

civilizations of Europe, Asia, and America. 

*Smith, Andre. The Scenewright. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1926. 135p. Illus. $2. 

A manual of value in the production of 
amateur theatricals. Suggestions are given 
on lighting, construction, and scene-painting. 


LITERATURE 


*Canby, Henry Seidel. Better Writing. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1926. 141p. $1.35. 

‘Dr. Canby emphasizes the necessity of 

having ideas and the will to write. Then he 

discusses expression, mechanics, faulty writ- 

ing, special forms, and practice. 

Handy, William C., ed. Blues: An An- 
thology. N. Y., A, & C. Boni, 1926. 180p 
The Negro folk-blues with their pathetic 


garishness and monotonous rhythm, are ably 
discussed. Fifty examples (words and music). 


Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. America Tri- 
umphant; a Pageant of Patriotism. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1926. 66p. Illus. $1.25. 

A pageant suitable ror production in honor 
of the Sesqui-centennial In six episodes, 


*Morley, Christopher Darlington. The 
Romany Stain. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1926. 273p. Illus. $2.50. 

A selection of familiar essays and informal 
travel records taken from the Bowling Green 
of The Saturday Review of Literature. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


Nusbaum, Deric. Deric in Mesa Verde. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1926. 166p. Illus. $1.75. 
The twelve-year-old son of the superintend- 

ent of the Mesa Verde national park tells 

how he shared in the archeological studies. 

*Waldo, Fullerton L. The Saga of a Super- 
cargo. Philadelphia, Macrae Smith, 1926. 
309p. Illus, Map. diag. $3 
On a voyage to Greenland Mr. Waldo en- 

countered interesting and little-known details 

of life in the Far North. 

Whall, W. B. The Romance of Navigation. 
N. Y., McBride, 1926. 292p. Illus. $5. 
By an English master-mariner who writes 

absorbingly of navigators, smugglers, cor- 

sairs, slavers, sea customs and legends. 

Willard, Theodore Arthur. The City of the 
Sacred Well. N. Y., Century, 1926. 293p. 
A popular scientific account of thirty years’ 

excavation of the Maya remains in Yucatan. 


FICTION 


*De La Mare, Walter. The Connoisseur, and 
Other Stories. N. Y., Knopf, 1926. $2.50. 
The writer’s fondness for fragile im- 
pressions is humored again in these tales. 
*Dunsany, Edward John Moreton Drax 
Plunkett. The Charwoman’s Shadow. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1926. 294p. $2, 
A delicate love story runs through this fan- 
tasy. Poetry and allegory are the stuff of 
the book. 


(Concluded on Page 24) 








OME of the student and teacher readers 

of THE SCHOLASTIC have been won- 

dering what has become of our former book 

review department under the title “Running 

the Gantlet of Student Opinion.” Today 

we establish a new “Booklovens™ Page” to 

take its place. This page, to be published 

monthly, will consist largely of descriptive 

notes on a carefully selected list of current 

books for high school students, prepared by 

the American Library Association, the 

authorized national agency for the evalua- 

tion of new books for libraries. The cooperation of the As- 

sociation is gratefully acknowledged. These notes will, it is 

believed, serve two purposes: they will furnish to students a 

concise guide from which they may choose books that interest 

them for reading or purchase; and to teachers and librarians, 

a reliable index to books that may profitably be added to the 
average high school library. 


THE SCHOLASTIC has no desire to lose the educational 
value of the former policy of student-written book reviews. 
The change has been dictated bv two reasons: first, while some 
of the contributed reviews reached a very high level, it was 
impossible to control the quality of all under the obligation 
to publish reviews of the books submitted by publishers and 
sent to teachers for review by students; second, the publishers’ 
choice of books of which they would willingly send review 
copies did not always correspond with the Editors’ judgment of 


the capacity of our student readers. We think better of our 
boys and girls than that their reading must be limited to ma- 
chine-made juvenile adventure tales. 

Students who desire to, will still have opportunity for the 


writing and publication of book reviews. Review copies will 
no longer be sent to teachers or students who request them. 
however. Students may select for review any book mentioned 
in the regular columns on this page. They must secure their 
own copies—by buying or by borrowing from public or private 
libraries. For the benefit of persons who live where local 
library facilities are insufficient, forty-one states have estab- 
lished state-wide library extension services through which books 
may usually be borrowed by mail. THE SCHOLASTIC will 
undertake to make special arrangements with the library serv- 
ices of these states. 


Reviews of any of the approved books voluntarily submitted 
by high school students will be considered for publication in 
the regular issues of THE SCHOLASTIC on the same basis 
as any other type of manuscript. The magazine assumes no 
obligation to publish any review, and only those of acceptable 
merit will be published. Reviews must bear the name, address, 
school and class, and teacher of the student, and must not ex- 
ceed 200 words in Ienth. A prize of one volume from the 
Everyman’s or Modern Library collections will be awarded to 
every student whose review is published. The same conditions 
will apply to the regular book-review contest in the Student- 
Written Number of A 30, 1927, for which an additional 
first prize of money be offered. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


The Fallen of the Great War 


HE virtue of courage has always 

been a theme for poets. And it is 
the virtue that average men know best. 
The social power we know as patriotism 
is closely associated with the exercise 
of this ancient virtue. The Great War 
tested the unconquerable human and it 
was out of courage and not through 
machines that the results were de- 
termined. 

Many of the living poets, both in 
“ngland and America, wrote about the 
war. To Scholastic readers the ‘““Nine- 
teen Fourteen” sonnets of the lamented 
Rupert Brooke are familiar. So is the 
quiet and superior “August, 1914” of 
John Mansfield well known. And so 
are the poems of our own Joyce Kilmer 
and Alan Seeger. Since the time of the 
armistice the creative work of poets has 
been built very largely on themes other 
than courage in times of war. But it 
is good to recall once a year lines that 
have to do with the fallen. 

The four poems here quoted are not 
the more familiar ones of the Great 
War. The excellent “For The Fallen” 
is used through the kindness of its 
author, Laurence Binyon, who is as- 
sistant keeper of the British Museum. 
To Charles Scribner’s Sons the readers 
of The Scholastic are indebted for 
Struthers Burt’s sonnet quoted from his 
Songs and Portraits, and to the New 
York Times for Charles Buxton Go- 


ing’s Armistice. 
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For the Fallen 


With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her 
children, 

England mourns for her dead across the sea. 

Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her 
spirit, 

Fallen in the cause of the free. 


Solemn the drums thrill: Death august and 
royal 

Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 

And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


They went with songs to the battle; they 
were young, 

Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and 
aglow. 

They were staunch to the end against odds 
uncounted, 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 


They shall grow not old, as we that are left 
grow old: 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 

We will remember them. 


LAURENCE BINYON 


They mingle not with their laughing com- 
rades again; 

They sit no more at familiar tables of home; 

They have no lot in our labour of the day- 
time; 

They sleep beyond England’s foam. 


But where our desires are and our hopes 
profound, 

Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from 
sight, 

To the innermost heart of their own land 
they are known 

As the stars are known to the Night; 


As the stars that shall be bright when we 
are dust, 

Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of 
our darkness, 

To the end, to the end, they remain. 


—Laurence Binyon 
13) 


Armistice 


How close the white-ranked crosses stand 
Beneath the flag which seems to be 

A soaring, hovering glory-cloud 
On lily fields of Calvary! 


Ours, ours they are— 
Those dear, dead knights who won the golden 
star 
On far French hills, here in our church- 
yards lying, 
Or in war’s wildest wreckage—yet un- 
found 
In those torn, piteous fields which they, 
dying; 
Have for us all forever sanctified. 
We can not hallow more that holy 
ground; 
All glory we would give them, pales 
beside 
The eternal splendor of those men, 
who thought 
But of the sacred cause for which 
they fought. 


And now, the battles done, 
They who gave all, ’tis they alone who won. 
In their great faith there was no dark 
misgiving; 
They saw no base self-seekers don the 


mask 
Of high ideals, to batten on the living. 
Their vision was a world secure and 
just 
Won by their victory—their only task 
To crush one hideous foe; and in that 
trust 
They sped with eager feet, and paid 
the price 
Unstinting, of the last great sacrifice, 


That faith they hold. 
The peace for which they battled was pure 


gold, 
And in their splendid zeal they died un- 
shaken. 
Knowing such sacred beauty fills their 
sleep, 
Shall we yet mourn, or wish they might 
awaken 
To find the golden peace so far debased ? 
Should we not rather pray that they may 
keep 
Their shining vision spotless, undefaced, 
Until the world, repentant and re- 
deemed, 
Grow to the measure of the one 
they dreamed? 
So let them rest. 
They gave for us their dearest and their best; 
They keep the holiest. Yet for their giving 
Our fittest tribute is not grief and tears, 
But the same ardent vision in our living 
As that which shone, compelling, in 
their eyes 
Uncowed by death and all his dreadful 
fears. 
Then, when at 
dreamers rise, 
The world we keep for them might 
almost seem 
The living substance of their lofty 
dream! 
How white the crosses—white and small! 
With what proud love the Flag appears 
To mother them! And then it all 
Is blurred by the insistent tears! 


—Charles Buxton Going 


last these glorious 


Be Not Afraid 


Be not afraid, O Dead, be not afraid: 

We have not lost the dreams that once were 
flung 

Like pennons to the world: we yet are stung 

With all the starry prophecies that made 

You, in the gray dawn watchful, half afraid 

Of vision. Never a night that all men sleep 
unstirred : 

Never a sunset but the west is blurred 

With banners marching and a sign displayed. 

Be not afraid, O Dead, lest we forget 

A single hour your living glorified; 

Come but a drum-beat and the sleepers fret 

To walk again the places where you died: 

Broad is the land, our loves are broadly 
spread, 

But now, even more widely scattered lie our 
dead. 


—Struthers Burt 
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JUSTICE JAMES C. MCREYNOLDS 


This Tennessee member of the Supreme 

Court registered vigorous dissent from the 

majority opinion upholding the President's 
power of removal. 


The President's Ouster Power 


HEN the President appoints an 

official by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, can he re- 
move him without consulting the Sen- 
ate? This question, which is as old as 
the Constitution, was decided on Oc- 
tober 25 by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the affirmative. The 
Constitution says nothing about re- 


movals except by impeachment; but 
since 1789 the President has frequently 
exercised the power of discharging ob- 


noxious officers. President Jackson, 
in order to secure the removal of the 
government funds from the United 
States Bank, at one time discharged an 
unwilling Secretary of the Treasury 
from office and appointed another who 
was more compliant. By this power 
the President has been able to exer- 
cise a firm control over the entire ad- 
ministration. 

Congress has at times tried to re- 
strict this power, the Tenure of Office 
Act of 1867 being such an attempt. 
Again in 1876 it enacted that postmas- 
ters of the first three classes should be 
removed by and with the consent of the 
Senate. In 1920 President Wilson re- 
moved Frank S. Myers from the posi- 
tion of postmaster at Portland, Oregon, 
without consulting the Senate. This 
was contrary to the Act of 1876. Myers 
then brought suit before the Court of 
Claims to recover his unpaid salary 
from the date of his removal to the end 
of the term for which he had been ap- 
pointed. A decision against him was 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. The Court held by a vote of 
six to three that the power of removal 
is incident to the power of appointment 
and not to the power of advising and 
consenting to appointments. It is ac- 
cordingly one of the powers of the 
President and not of the Senate. The 


The New Cathode Rays 
RYSTALS glowing with “cold 


light,” layers of wax permanently 
electrified, and acetylene gas made solid 
—these were some of the wonders ex- 
hibited recently at the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, when Dr. W. D. 
Coolidge, assistant director of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s Research Lab- 
oratory at Schenectady, N. Y., gave the 
first public demonstration of his new 
cathode ray tube. 

In this tube, Dr. Coolidge follows 
out a line of research commenced 
nearly fifty years ago by an English 
scientist, the late Sir William Crookes, 
who first investigated the cathode rays. 
These rays are obtained when a high 
voltage electric current is passed 
through a glass tube from which the air 
has been exhausted and into which has 
been sealed two metallic electrodes, 
usually of aluminum. They consist of 
a stream of minute charges of elec- 
tricity, or electrons, moving with a 
speed of thousands of miles per second. 
Cathode rays are not to be confused 
with X-rays, which are really not rays 
at all, but waves like light. 

The new tube is about 30 inches long, 
and in the center is a round glass bulb 
about eight inches in diameter. From 
this bulb projects a cylindrical tube at 
the end of which is a nickel window. 
When the tube is operated, the air in 
front of it becomes luminous with a 
beautiful purple glow, extending for as 
much as two feet in front of the win- 
dow, and partly in back of it, because 
of the scattering of the rays by the air. 
Various crystals glow when placed in 
the path of the rays. Dr. Coolidge 
also demonstrated changes produced by 
the rays in various chemicals; potassium 
chloride, for instance, which is or- 
dinarily white, turned purple, while the 
crystals of cane sugar turned white. 

On living organisms the rays have 
an effect similar to that of radium, for 
the so-called beta rays, one of the prin- 
cipal radiations of radium, are, like the 
cathode rays, rapidly moving electrons. 
Dr. Coolidge estimates that the tube 
gives off as many electrons as a ton of 
radiuin, which, at present prices, and 
if it could be obtained, would be worth 
a hundred billion dollars. 








Act of 1876 was declared void. The 
court in its reasoning placed much re- 
liance upon an understanding concern- 
ing the removal power reached in the 
First Congress. Justice McReynolds, 
who with Justices Holmes and Brandeis 
dissented, called the majority opinion 
“revolutionary,’ and warned against 
a construction which would promote 
capricious dismissals and override the 
express will of Congress. 
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THE LATE THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


An Apostle of Mercy 
HOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, 


noted prison reform advocate and 
former warden of Sing Sing, died Oc- 
tober 20, aged 67 years. He first at- 
tracted national attention when he 
spent a week incognito under all the 
conditions of a convict, in Auburn 
prison. 

Prior to Mr. Osborne, the general 
idea had been that a prison should be 
first and last a place of punishment. 
Mr. Osborne oppesed to this the theory 
that society should use the prisons as 
places for the rehabilitation of crim- 
inals and, if possible, make them into 
useful citizens. One of the reforms he 
advocated was the introduction of vo- 
cational training. Another of his ideas 
was the “Mutual Welfare League’ at 
Sing Sing, which relied on the honor of 
the prisoners to keep their word to the 
warder. With an inspiring and sym- 
pathetic personality, like Osborne’s, 
such “visionary” theories worked. 

Though Mr. Osborne’s theories found 
wide acceptance, there is still much to 
be done in the way of practical applica- 
tion of them. Some large prisons, such 
as Leavenworth, still have no industries 
and the men are left in idleness. Many 
prisons are vastly overcrowded; often 
sixty prisoners are confined in a space 
designed to accommodate twenty. 

The prison at Stillwater, Minnesota, 
is an example of an enlightened system. 
It is self-supporting and pays annually 
$100,000 in wages to the men, and there 
is an annual net profit of $40,000. Un- 
fortunately, organized labor bitterly 
opposes the introduction of prison in- 
dustries. As to educational programs, 
San Quentin, California, is probably 
the most advanced state prison, through 
cooperation with the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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AUGUST HECKSCHER, PHILANTHROPIST 


Substitutes for Slums 

UGUST HECKSCHER, a very 

wealthy philanthropist, whom 
Mayor Walker of New York delegated 
to study housing conditions abroad, has 
returned to America with a program 
for removing the slums of New York 
City. 

His plan calls for the outlay of 
$500,000,000 over a’ period of five 
years. Half of this sum would be 
raised by private enterprise and the re- 
mainder borne by the state. The money 
is to be used to purchase the slum area, 
tear down the old, dark, unsanitary 
buildings now standing there, and erect 
in their place model apartments. Rental, 
he proposes, shall be determined on the 
basis of the family income rather than, 
as is customary, a fixed sum per room 
for everyone. This system has been 
followed in London with considerable 
success. 

Every one agrees that somehow the 
problem of the American slums must be 
met. They are now hot-beds of crime 
and disease. As Mr. Heckscher points 
out, there is one area in New York 
where within a square mile of space lives 
a population of 400,000 people—a pop- 
ulation greater than that of Seattle, In- 
dianapolis, Providence, or Denver. 
Buildings which were condemned as un- 
fit for human habitation forty years 
ago, are still unimproved and crowded 
with tenants. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to the feasibility of this particular 
plan. A Philadelphia expert raises the 
objection that it will “perpetuate bee- 
hive occupancy.” The danger is that 
the second generation of tenants will 
become indifferent and unsanitary un- 
less there is strict supervision. This 
happened to model tenements in Edin- 
burgh. Others object that it is foolish 


Bridging the Hudson 


HE great Hudson River bridge, the 
largest bridge ever undertaken by 
man, will be under construction some- 
time before next summer. It will span 
the Hudson and connect Manhattan at 
179th Street with the Palisades of New 
Jersey. Both New York and New 
Jersey have voted $1,000,000 each, 
yearly, for five successive years. The 
first installment will fall due in July. 
The bridge will be twice the size of 
the new Philadelphia-Camden Bridge 
over the Delaware. Its unsupported 
section will measure 3568 feet, and its 
towers will rise 660 feet, almost as high 
as the Metropolitan Tower. The clear- 
ance for vessels will be 206 feet—70 
feet above the regulation requirement. 
There will be three stages of con- 
struction. The first will permit the 
opening of a traffic lane on each side 
of the bridge which will accommodate 
two lines of vehicles each moving in op- 
posite directions. Second, the center 


lanes will be opened, providing four ad- ~ 


ditional lines of traffic. The third will 
be the suspension cradles from the up- 
per decks which may be used for busses 
or rail transportation. It is expected 
that the first stage will be reached in 
1932. It is necessary that the bridge 
shall be a toll bridge, since no state 
could undertake the whole expense of 
such a tremendous project. Study has 
shown that, had the bridge been avail- 
able in 1924, busses and rapid transit 
lines would have transported 22,000,000 
persons across it. These figures give 
some idea of the revenues that will be 
collected from the bridge when com- 
pleted. 

The Hudson, because of its width 
near its mouth, has long escaped bridg- 
ing, though there is now a bridge at 
Bear Mountain about fifty miles above 
New York. Hitherto the only direct 
contact between Manhattan and the Jer- 
sey side, besides the ferries, has been 
the Pennsylvania and the Hudson tun- 
nels and the new vehicular tunnels. 
Private enterprises may later erect a 
bridge six miles south of the great state 
bridge. 








to build on expensive city ground when 
green suburban fields might be used in- 
stead. Still others assert that the pro- 
posed system of rental determination 
would destroy the incentive to increased 
industry and thrift. 


Interesting private experiments in 
cheap decent housing are being con- 
ducted by the Rockefeller family and 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


This is all the astronomers saw during their 
recent observations of Mars—not much 
cause for excitement! 


Our Nearest Neighbor 


ECENTLY the planet Mars ap- 

proached within some 42,600,000 
miles of earth, the nearest it has been 
since August, 1924. Unfortunately, 
fogs and clouds were generally preva- 
lent and observation was difficult, espe- 
cially since, even at this favorable dis- 
tance, and seen through a high-power 
telescope, the planet looks only about 
as large as an orange to the naked eye 
at a distance of 14 feet. Through oc- 
casional glimpses astronomers were able 
to discover that the north Polar cap 
was greatly reduced and the south cap 
greatly increased from their size in 
1924. 

There is a popular idea, based partly 
on the alleged presence on Mars of 
canals and stimulated by such books as 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ fanciful romance, 
The War of the Worlds, that Mars is. 
inhabited. In the. main, serious scien- 
tists smile at this idea. 

The points concerning Mars may be’ 
divided into three sections: those well 
established, those less certain, and those 
doubtful or worse. Among the well- 
established points are the following: 
that the diameter of Mars is a little 
over half that of the earth; its distance 
from the sun is 70 per cent greater; its: 
year of 588 days is divided inte sex~ 
sons much like ours; it has no oceans,, 
in our sense of the term; clouds have 
rarely been observed; its atmosphere is: 
much thinner than ours and it has bright 
polar caps. Points less certain are the 
following: that the planet may have 
some vegetation; that the reddish 
orange tint is due to deserts of sand 
and rock. That the so-called canals 
exist at all is still more doubtful. Many 
of the leading astronomers, equipped 
with every. facility, have been unable to 
see the least indication of anything 
similar to the canals that certain as- 
tronomers have charted. It is extremely 
doubtful that Mars sustains any form 
of sentient life. 











VOTING MACHINES WERE USED 


In the New York election. They are worked 

by levers and cannot be manipulated for false 

counting. Their introduction has been op- 
posed for years by machine politicians. 
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WOMEN ARE NOW A COMMONPLACE 


An election clerk showing a woman voter 
where to sign. 





A PASSING PHENOMENON 
An old-fashioned red-fire political demonstra- 
tion, now rarely seen. This one was a 
woman's parade in Boston. 





What the Election 


Means 


HE outstanding result of last 

week’s “off-year’” election in 
which 47 states balloted for state of- 
ficials or for members of Congress was 
the virtual wresting of control of the 
Senate from the Republican Party. The 
membership of the 69th Congress last 
June stood thus: Republicans, 55; 
Democrats, 40; Farmer-Labor, 1. In 
the 70th Congress, which convenes 
March 4, 1927, the upper house will 
stand: Republicans, 48; Democrats, 47 ; 
Farmer Labor, 1. Th. Republicans 
lost seven seats in the election to Demo- 
crats, without gaining one. Senator 
Butler, the President’s friend, for whom 
Mr. Coolidge wrote a personal letter of 
support in the campaign, was beaten in 
Massachusetts by Former Senator 
David I. Walsh. Senator Wadsworth, 
a Republican standby, was ousted in 
New York by Judge Robert F. Wagner, 
running mate of ‘“‘Al” Smith. The other 
overturns were Williams, Missouri; 
Ernst, Kentucky; Weller, Maryland; 
Cameron, Arizona; and Harreld, Okla- 
homa, while the regular Republicans 
had close calls in Indiana, Oregon, 
Nevada, Colorado, and elsewhere. 


The Republicans’ nominal margin of 
one in the Senate does not mean that 
they can contro: its organization and 
voting, for several of their continuing 
members are strongl) anti-Administra- 
tion progressives, such as Norris, La- 
Follette, etc., who, with Shipstead, the 
Minnesota Farmer-Laborite, will vote 
with the Democrats on many issues, 
and three of the new Republicans, 
Brookhart in Iowa, Blaine in Wiscon- 
sin, and Nye in Nv:ti Dakota, are also 
insurgents of the deepest dye. Thus 
the progressives can dictate terms to 
both sides of the Scnate, and the 
chances for such bi-partisan legislation 
as marked the last session are lessened. 


THE PRINCIPALS IN THE NEW YORK FRAY 
Senator James W. Wadsworth (left), regular Republican, defeated for reelection by Judge 


Robert F. Wagner of Tammany (right). 


Between them is t 
Smith, now entering his fourth governorship and looming large on the Presidential horizon. 


e perennially successful ‘Al’ 
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THE POLITICAL COMPLEXION OF THE UNITED s@ 


lican). 


MMMM 2 REPUBLICAN SENATORS, ~~, 
[____] 2 DEMOCRATIC SENATORS 
VA \REPUBLICAN ann OPPOSITION =| 







The Election 


Parties are indicated by R (Republican), D (Dem 


Candidates who are newly elected to the of 


others are reelected. Only those Senators and Govem 








STATE U. S. SENATOR GOVE 
Alabama *Hugo L. Black (D) *Bibb Graves 
Arizona *Carl Hayden (D) George W. P. 
Arkansas Thaddeus H. Caraway (D) |*John E. Mari 
California Samuel M. Shortridge (R) |*C. C. Young 
Colorado *Charles W. Waterman (R) /|*William H. & 
Connecticut Hiram Bingham (R) John H. Tru 
Delaware 
Florida Duncan U. Fletcher (D) 

Georgia Walter F. George (D) *L. G. Hardm 
Idaho Frank R, Gooding (R) *H. C. Baldrid 
Illinois Frank L. Smith (R) 
Indiana James E. Watson (R) (1933) 
A. R. Robinson (R) (1929) 
Iowa S. W. Brookhart (PR) (1933)} John Hamnill 
*D. W. Stewart (R) (1927) Ben S. Paulel 

Kansas Charles Curtis (R) 
Kentucky *Alben W. Barkley (D) 
Louisiana Edwin S. Broussard (D) 

ine Maine General Election held in Sepi 
Maryland *Millard E. Tydings: (D) Albert C. Bit 
Massachusetts *David I. Walsh (D) Alvan T. 
Michigan *Fred W. Gre 
Minnesota Theodore Chi 
Mississippi 
Missouri *Harry Hawes (D) 
Montana 
Nebraska Adam MeMul 
Nevada Tasker Oddie (R) *Fred R&. Bali 
New Hampshire George H. Moses (R) *Huntley N. § 
New Jersey 
New Mexico Arthur T. Ha 
New York *Robert F. Wagner (D) Alfred E. Sm 
North Carolina Lee S. Overman (D) 
North Dakota Gerald P. Nye (PR) Arthur G. 8 
Ohio Frank B. Willis (R) A, Vic Dont 
Oklahoma *Elmer Thomas (D) *Harry S. Job 
Oregon *Frederick Steiwer (R) *J. L. Patters 
Pennsylvania *William S. Vare (R) *John 8S. Fish 
Rhode Island Aram J. Pot 
South Carolina Ellison D. Smith (D) *John G. Rich 
South Dakota Peter Norbeck (R) *w. J. Bulow 
Tennessee Austin Peay 
Texas *Dan Moody | 
Utah Reed Smoot (R) 7 
Vermont Porter H. Dale (R) *John E. We 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Wesley L. Jones (R) 
*John J. Blaine (PR) 





*Fred R. Zim 
*Frank Emer® 
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NATE IN THE SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 


Jutshell 


(Farmer-Labor), and PR (Progressive Repub- 
»stion are marked with an asterisk (*). All 
{on November 2 are listed. 


PROHIBITION | SPECIAL FEATURES 








Sen. Cameron (R) defeated. 


For repeal 
Against repeal 


Minor elections only. 


Smith, ‘‘slush” candidate, de- 
feated Brennan (D) wet. 


For modification 


Mrs. J. W. Langley elected to 
“Congress. 


Nov. 29 to fill vacancy. 
Sen. Weller (R) defeated. 
Sen. Butler (R) defeated 


Special election 


) Magnus Johnson (FL) lost 


Minor elections only 
Against repeal Sen. Williams (R) defeated. 
For repeal 
Bryan (D) defeated. 
For repeal 


Minor elections only 


Ser, Wadsworth (R) defeated. 
Smith’s fourth term. 


For modification 





Sen. Harreld (R) defeated. 
| Vare, “‘slush fund” candidate, 
pressed by Wilson (D) dry. 


First Dem. governor in S. D. 


Minor elections only 





| Minor elections only 
|For modification 
Mrs. Ross (D) defeated. 





Although Vare in Pennsylvania and 
Frank Smith in Illinois, the recipients, 
as disclosed by the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee, of immense campaign 
funds from _ special interests, were 
elected by moderate margins, such 
Democrats and Progressives as Ashurst 
and Norris have promised that they 
will not be seated withou. a bitter fight, 
and the two-thirds majority necessary 
to prevent it is by no means impossible. 

The Republicans also lost about a 
dozen seats in the House of Representa- 
tives from their present margin of 59, 
and although the Progressive group may 
be able to sway some close contests 
there, the G. O. P. seems reasonably 
certain of control in the main. 


The reverberations of the November 
elections on the Presidential prospects 
of 1928 form another subject of uni- 
versal interest. The election can 
scarcely be interpreted as anything but 
a set-back for Mr. Coolidge. The cam- 
paigns of the defeated senators were 
made largely on a “support-the-Presi- 
dent’s-policies” platform. Butler’s de- 
feat will probably lead to his resigna- 
tion as Republican National chairman. 
Wadsworth is of course eliminated from 
consideration for the Presidency, as is 
Mills, who was snowed under for gov- 
ernor of New York by another Smith 
landslide. Smith’s personal popularity 
seems in no wise diminished, and his 
magnitude as a Presidential prospect 
indefinitely increased. Among other 
Democratic “white hopes,’ Pomerene, 
Ohio, senatorial candidate, was elim- 
inated by Senator Willis, but Governor 
Vic Donahey was handily reelected, as 
was Governor Albert C. Ritchie in 
Maryland. Both Donahey and Ritchie 
must be considered in the 1928 Demo- 
cratic convention. 


The prohibition results have been 
variously interpreted, according to the 
sympathies of the commentator. Eight 
states held popular referendums in 
some form on the prohibition question. 
In six of them the wets won by large 
majorities, up to over a million in New 
York. These were New York, Wiscon- 
sin, California, Illinois, Montana, and 
Nevada. The statement of the ques- 
tion varied, some proposing to abolish 
the existing enforcement laws of the 
state, others to memorialize Congress 
to allow the states to make their own 
definitions of what is_ intoxicating 
liquor. Two states, Missouri and Col- 
orado, upheld the existing prohibition 
laws in their referendums. Several very 
wet Senators were elected, but the dry- 
ness of the House of Representatives 
remained practically unchanged. The 
outlook for any immediate modification 
of the Volstead Act, which must come 
from the House, is therefore extremely 
unlikely. 
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Three Anti-Coolidge Symptoms 





SENATOR-ELECT JOHN J. BLAINE 
Former Wisconsin Governor and LaFollette 
supporter. 





THE “LATE” WILLIAM M. BUTLER 
Defeated in Massachusetts by David I. Walsh 





COL. SMITH W. BROOKHART 
Radical Iowan who succeeds Cummins. 





IKE Banquo’s ghost, the question 
. of tariff revision has arisen again 
in American politics to trouble the peace 
of those who had hoped that it was to 
be a settled issue. The century-old 
controversy was reopened in this in- 
stance by a group of prominent inter- 
national bankers and industrialists of 
sixteen countries who issued a manifesto 
asking for the removal of tariff barriers 


which, they allege, have 


the bankers’ declaration had any refer- 
ence to the United States, he went on 
to present reasons why no reductions 
should be made in this country, empha- 
sizing the danger of such a policy to 
the American standard of living and its 
probable diminution of the great pur- 
chasing power of the United States in 
world markets. The bankers’ statement, 
he said, was an argument for a removal 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Tariff Question Will Not Down 


International Bankers Throw Open Anew the Protection vs Free Trade Issue 


established systems of Europe. As 
American manufacturing grew to tre- 
mendous proportions, this argument 
was abandoned and protection was con- 
tinued because of the feeling that even 
the well-developed industries could not 
compete with Europe on account of 
higher labor costs. In recent years 
some American economists have been 
free with their predictions that new 

conditions are developing 





been a hindrance to post- 
war reconstruction. Con- 
spicuous among the signers 
were Baron Louis Roths- 
childof Vienna, Dr. Schacht, 
President of the German 
Reichsbank, Lord Arthur 
Balfour and the Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, both 
prominent in British politics 
and finance, and J. P. Mor- 
gan of New York. The 
statement sets forth a gen- 
eral indictment of present- 
day tariffs, licenses, and 
prohibitions which have pre- 
vented the natural flow of 
trade between countries. It 
mentions particularly the 





Finwctaned 








which will eventually make 
necessary a lowering of the 
protective duties. 

These new conditions may 
be classified as follows: (1) 
An increase in American 
productive power due to an 
abundance of capital, labor 
efficiency, and large scale 
production. (2) The placing 
of a larger number of Amer- 
ican industries upon an ex- 
port basis. Motion picture 
films, typewriters, automo- 
biles, electrical supplies, 
farm machinery, etc., can be 
produced so effectively in 
this country as to make pos- 
sible the invasion, and in 








tariff walls set up around 
the new states of central 
and eastern Europe, which 
have disrupted the old eco- 
nomic freedom of trade 
within comparatively large 
areas and which, it is claimed, stand 
in the way of European fiscal recovery. 
The declaration concludes with the ad- 
monition that “the establishment of eco- 
nomic freedom is the best hope of re- 
storing the commerce and credit of the 
world.” 

Although the manifesto did not spe- 
cifically mention the tariff system of the 
United States, the fact that it was 
signed by a number of prominent Amer- 
ican bankers whose economic interests 
are thought to lie on the side of freer 
trade has stimulated a new discussion 
of the subject. Many are beginning to 
inquire how the United States can be 
paid for its exports of goods and cap- 
ital without permitting a corresponding 
importation from abroad. On the other 
hand the friends of the tariff have felt 
the need of coming openly to its de- 
fense. As a spokesman of the admin- 
istration, Andrew W. Mellon issued a 
statement five days after the publication 
of the manifesto. After denying that 


States. 


Independence 


EUROPE “BEFORE AND AFTER” 


These maps of Central and Eastern Europe, side b 
graphically the ae of the older empires into small nationalistic 
as usually been followed by the erection of 


prohibitive tariff walls. 


of tariff walls in Europe in order to 
bring about a condition of free com- 
merce such as exists between the forty- 
eight American states. 

In Europe the bankers’ plea brought 
out diverse sentiments from the multi- 
tude of factions and _ nationalistic 
groups. In England, where the neces- 
sity of freer trade is keenly felt, there 
was much favorable reaction. The same 
was true in Austria, which has suffered 
so severely from the post-war tariffs. 
French nationalists, however, de- 
nounced the proposal, as did the pro- 
tectionists in other countries. 

There is good reason for believing 
that in the course of time there will be 
a determined attack upon the whole 
protective system in America. The 
tariff has gone through a variety of 
changing phases in American history. 
For many years it was defended as a 
necessary protection to struggling 
American industries until such a time 
as they could compete with the better 


side, show 


some instances, the conquest 
of world markets. (8) The 
change of this country from 
a debtor to a creditor nation. 
In time this will make it im- 
perative that the United 
States receive from abroad great quan- 
tities of goods in payment of the inter- 
est and principal upon foreign invest- 
ments. 

There is little prospect that the ad- 
vocates of lower tariffs will be able to 
accomplish their aims in the near fu- 
ture. American manufacturers will 
present a powerful bloc in opposition 
to such reductions, and they are prob- 
ably the most influential group in Amer- 
ican politics at the present time. On 
the other hand agricultural leaders have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent protective tariff, claiming that the 
farmer must buy in a protected market 
and sell in a world market. The addi- 
tion of the international banker to the 
forces opposing protection makes it 
seem probable that in the not distant 
future a serious conflict wl] ensue. 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


1924 Income Tax Figures Show Gain; Armored Trucks to 
Protect Mails; English Impeachment T rial 


(For discussions of other important national 
issues, see “The President’s Ouster Power,” 
p. 14, and “Tariff Question Will Not Down,” 
p. 18.) 
Corruption 

HERE have been many legal battles re- 

cently involving grave charges against 
high officials of the Republican Harding Ad- 
ministration. A suspicion that the opposition 
party may be tarred with the same stick has 
been raised by the suit just opened in Bos- 
ton by the Department of Justice against 
twenty-two prominent defendants, for con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government in the 
sale of the Bosch Magneto Company, another 
of the German-owned properties taken over 
during the war. Among the defendants are 
A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General under 
Wilson, and before that Alien Property Cus- 
todian; Francis P. Garvan, Joseph F. Guf- 
fey, and other Democratic office-holders; and 
officials of Hornblower Weeks, the Boston 
brokerage firm of the late Secretary of War, 
which financed the deal. The sale was made 
for $4,150,000, although, the Government al- 
leges, the Company’s assets were worth 
$9,685,000, and the Custodian’s office in- 
formed the purchasers of the true value. 
Palmer replies that the purchasers made the 
highest bid and that he had no choice but 
to accept it. 

Taxation 

The Internal Revenue Bureau gave out in- 
come tax statistics for the year 1924, show- 
ing that 75 American citizens (the highest 
number since the war) had reported incomes 
of more than $1,000,000 each, three of them 
over $5,000,000. These are understood to be 
Henry and Edsel Ford and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Thirty-nine of the 75 were credit- 
ed to the state of New York, while the re- 
mainder were scattered over Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, and Rhode Island. These 75 multi- 
millionaires paid a total tax of $47,207,203, 
or about 7 per cent of the entire income tax 
collected. In all classes there were 7,369,788 
individual income tax payers, constituting 6.5 
per cent of the population of the country. 
Ninety per cent of them reported incomes of 
, less than $5,000. 

Figures of this nature gave point to re- 
newed demands by Democrats in Congress 
for more tax reduction at the coming Con- 
gress. Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 
former Secretary of the Treasury and able 


THE NEW RAILWAY MEDIATION BOARD 

Under whose auspices a joint arbitration 

committee is considering the conductors’ 
pay increase. 


financier, backed Senator Simmons’ appeal, 
quoting President Coolidge that “to collect 
from the people a dollar more in taxes than 
is needed to run the Government is a species 
of larceny.” 


Protecting the Mails 


Losses from robbery of the mails by armed 
bandits have become so frequent as to re- 
quire extraordinary precautions by the Gov- 
ernment. In seven years over $7,000,000 has 
been stolen. Postmaster General New re- 
cently revived the old order of Will Hays 
authorizing postal guards to “shoot to kill” 
when held up. He then secured the assign- 
ment of two thousand marines to important 
mail trains and pestal stations. This special 
army guard is temporary, and Congress will 
be asked to legislate for a permanent postal 
constabulary. Utilizing his executive power, 
the President directed the Post Office to pur- 
chase at once 250 armored motor trucks to 
be distributed in the larger cities. 


Army and Navy 


A cardinal plank in the legislative plat- 
form of the American Legion for the coming 
year will be a demand upon Congress that 
the standing army be increased to the full 
125,000 allowed by the present law. The 
larger appropriations for naval aviation have 
tended to reduce the amounts spent for the 
military branches. 

“Navy Day,” October 27, celebrated upon 
the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, was 
marked by the laying of the keel of the 
10,000-ton cruiser “Pensacola” at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, the first new ship of this 
type to be built under the terms of the Wash- 
ington Limitation of Arms Treaty. 


Impeachment 

The U. S. Senate convenes this week (No- 
vember 10), before the regular session of 
Congress, to sit as a court of impeachment 
for the trial of Federal Judge George W. 
English, of the Eastern Illinois district, on 
charges of high misdemeanors in office 
(Scholastic, April 17, 1926). Nine members 
of the House of Representatives, with E. C. 
Michener of Michigan as ranking member, 
forming a committee of managers to try the 
case, met in Washington last week to map 
their campaign. Subpoenas for 85 witnesses 
have been issued. William F. Zumbrunn, 
chief counsel for Judge English, and also 
general counsel for the Ku Klux Klan, has 
withdrawn from the case, but the defense 
will not be affected. 


Railroads 

The first board of arbitration to function 
under the Watson-Parker Railroad Labor 
Law (Scholastic, Oct. 2), began hearings in 
New York on the demands of 89,000 con- 
ductors and trainmen on the Eastern rail- 
roads for a 20 per cent wage increase. Of- 
ficers of the unions urged that the average 
hourly wage of conductors is from 20 to 75 
cents less than those of hod carriers, painters, 
carpenters, and bricklayers, and that increased 
efficiency of the roads warrants the pay rise. 
The railroad executives will present their 
case after the trainmen. 

The Van Swearingen merger, which was 
disapproved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last spring (Scholastic, March 20), 
will shortly be presented again, but in a 
modified form. The Erie Railroad has been 
dropped out of the system, it is claimed, and 
the stockholders of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
who opposed the merger, will be given spe- 
cial inducements. 
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FEDERAL JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 

Under impeachment, with his attorneys. The 
judge is second from the left. 


Cotton 


The emergency caused by the large surplus 
cotton crop (Scholastic, Oct. 30) seems in a 
fair way to solution by the efforts of the 
Southern states themselves, aided by the Gov- 
ernment’s action under the President’s special 
cotton commission. Eugene Meyer, the chair- 
man, following out the recommendations of 
Secretaries Mellon, Hoover, and Jardine, has 
completed plans for withholding in storage 
the entire surplus of 4,000,000 bales for the 
next twenty months, when, it is hoped, a 
better price can be obtained. Separate 


. finance corporations in all the cotton states 


have started to raise $16,000,000 to absorb 
the surplus through loans to needy farmers. 
They will be allowed to borrow $10 for every 
$1 so raised, from the Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks. In the meantime, the growers 
must cooperate by adopting more systematic 
marketing methods and reducing next year’s 
acreage. 
All-American Canal 

Army engineers who have been studying 
the proposal for an All-American Ship Canal 
across New York state (Scholastic, April 3, 
1926) will report against the project on the 
ground that it is economically inadvisable 
at present. Interested persons will have an 
opportunity to protest before the report is 
formally presented to the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, which has before it bills 
for the All-American and St. Lawrence plans. 
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Belgium Pegs the Franc; Cabinets Mowed Down in Central Europe; 


British Imperial Conference 


Oy desires for independence con- 
tended with loyalty to the empire in the 
preliminary stages of the Ninth Imperial Con- 
ference now being held in London (Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 30). The vigorous General Hert- 
zog, Prime Minister of South Africa, stated 
at the first meeting that South Africa desires 
equality with all other members of the 
British Commonwealth, and warned that his 
country will not feel satisfied until “her in- 
dependent national status has ceased to be a 
matter in dispute and has become interna- 
tionally recognized.” He expressed the hope 


that this status would be agreed upon at the_ 


present conference. In a different vein 
Premier Bruce of Australia declared that he 
would have nothing to do with any action 
which might lead to the disintegration of the 
British Empire. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, in a statement to the 
press, scoffed at the idea of annexation to the 
United States, and assured the journalists 
that Canada has no grievances. 

Several tentative proposals for united 
action have been placed before the confer- 
ence. Cooperative effort for the development 
of British motion pictures was suggested by 
Sir Philip Cunliff-Lister, President of the 
British Board of Trade. Sir Philip empha- 
sized the advertising value of films and made 
particular mention of the advantages which 
accrue to the United States because of the 
wide distribution of American motion pic- 
tures. Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State 
for Air, gave to the conference a vision of 
aerial transportation on a grand scale be- 
tween the distant parts of the empire. A 
great air chain to consist of lines of giant 
airships, each capable of carrying in the 
neighborhood of 100 passengers, will, he pre- 
dicted, bring London within a fortnight’s 
travel of the furthest cities in Britain’s far- 
flung possessions. 


Rubber 


The rubber-consuming public was again 
reminded of the importance of this com- 
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modity in political affairs when on October 
24 the British Colonial Office announced for 
the coming year new restrictions on exports 
from Ceylon and Malaya. This is in ac- 
cordance with the Stevenson plan for re- 
striction of exports (Scholastic, October 3, 
1925, and January 23, 1926). According to 
the new regulations, the amount exported 
may vary from 60 to 100 per cent of standard 
production, depending on the price of crude 
rubber, and this scheme of restriction is ex- 
pected by the British government to maintain 
a fair price for the British producer. Under 
the new regulations it was later stated that 
because the average price during the quarter 
ending October 30, had been below 21 pence, 
the exports would be cut to 80 per cent o 
standard production. The effect of this 
action upon the price of rubber in the United 
States will undoubtedly be the subject of 
much agitation. All of this is part of the 
struggle for raw materials which is, to the 
people of the United States at least, a new 
feature in the game of world politics. 


Lord Oxford Resigns 


The leadership of the Liberal Party in 
England has been relinquished by Lord Ox- 
ford (the former Premier Asquith). His 
action is attributed to age and also to the 
fact that there has been for some time an 
open break between himself and that other 
prominent Liberal leader, Lloyd George. 
During the time of the general strike last 
spring these two men were sharply opposed 
to each other. Lord Oxford believed that the 
strike should be suppressed as a threat at the 
existence of parliamentary government, while 
Lloyd George showed much greater sym- 
pathy for the strikers. Lord Oxford is sev- 
enty-five years old and has been in British 
politics for almost half a century. It is a 
matter of speculation whether Lloyd Geor~ 
now the outstanding party figure, will be 
able to combine the Liberals under his lead- 





Stalin Strengthens Grip on Russia 


ership or whether, blocked by the friends of 
Lord Oxford, he will be compelled to step 
aside for a new leader. 


Belgium 

The Belgian franc, which until last July 
had been fluctuating with a general tendency 
downward, has been stabilized at a value 
equal to approximately 2.78 cents, which is 
about one-seventh of its pre-war worth. This 
is, however, an improvemen over its low 
point of 2.075 cents which was reached in 
the downward surge last July. The Belgian 
Government was able to bring about this 
action by borrowing $100,000,000 from for- 
eign bankers, which loan will be used to 
place the franc on a gold basis at its reduced 
value. The Belgian National Bank has 
already been enabled to purchase $25,000,000 
in gold to strengthen its reserves. Belgium 
has also created a new monetary unit, the 
“belga,” which has a value of five francs or 
about 13.9 cents. The belga is to be used 
in foreign trade only. The stabilization de- 
crees were preceded by a series of stringent 
measures which included submission to a 
financial dictatorship (Scholastic, Sept. 18), 
the reduction of the domestic floating debt 
through the issuance of shares in the Bel- 
gian National Railways Company, increased 
taxes, and an undertaking to balance the 
budget. The move to stabilize is regarded 
in Washington as indicative of an improve- 
ment in the European financial situation. 


France 


France is not yet ready to adopt the 
drastic policy of Belgium in the stabilization 
of the French franc. There are many French- 
men who cling to the forlorn hope that in 
time the franc may rise to its pre-war value. 
Meanwhile Poincare, who became premier 
for the purpose of introducing strong meas- 
ures to stay the decline in French currency, 
is reported to be steady in his determination 
to seek the ratification of the debt agree- 
ment with the United States. Ratification of 
this compact would open up new sources of 
credit to France and help to bolster French 
currency. It is this hope of securing loans 
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from the United States which prevents a 
complete abandonment of the agreement. Am- 
bassador Berenger, who negotiated the debt 
settlement and who is at present in Paris, 
may soon return to his diplomatic post in 
Washington. Berenger has been in France 
during the summer, working in the interests 
of debt ratification. 


Central European Cabinets 


Recent cabinet changes have taken place 
in Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Austria. The causes of upheaval appear to 
have been local and are not taken to in- 
dicate any general reasons for instability. In 
Czechoslovakia opposition to premier Cerny 
came from the German and Slovak minor- 
ities, and he stepped down for Anton Svehla, 
an agrarian sympathetic to the Germans. In 
Yugoslavia Premier Uzunovitch was forced 
out through charges of corruption. Premier 
Bethlen of Hungary handed in his resigna- 
tion in order to secure a show of confidence 
from Regent Horthy following the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the recent counterfeiting 
cases (Scholastic, May 29). The resignation 
of Count Bethlen, who has been prime min- 
ister since 1921, was refused by the Regent, 
but the cabinet personnel has been somewhat 
reformed. Chancellor Ramek of Austria 
stepped aside for a new premier, Mgr. Ignatz 
Seipel, on account of disgruntled office hold- 
ers dismissed as an economy measure. This 
has been a continuous cause of discontent in 
Austria since the war. Seipel’s policies will 
probably not be greatly different, for both 
are leaders of the Catholic Center party. 


Russia 

Moderation in communristic principles, 
autocratic party methods, and agrarianism al! 
triumphed in Russia when the Communist 
Party Central Committee under the leader- 
ship of its General Secretary, Joseph Stalin, 
subdued the opposing Trotzky-Zinoviev fac- 
tion. Trotzky, who leans more to democratic 
methods in party organization, was forced 
to yield in what had become an open strug- 
gle because of the fear of a complete break 
with the stronger group. In a public declara- 
tion Trotzky and five leaders associated with 
him stated that “we definitely give up fac- 
tional methods of defense of our views be- 
cause of the danger of such methods for the 
unity of the party.” Stalin, who is now 
strongly entrenched in power, has little sym- 
pathy for the idea of the world revolution. 
He is an organizer who prefers to rehabili- 
tate Russia economically and cultivate the 
friendship of the powers. 


Italy 


Fourteen knife wounds on the crumpled 
body of the 18-year-old boy who attempted 
to shoot Benito Mussolini in Bologna on 
October 31, testified eloquently to the fury 
with which the Italian people repel attacks 
upon their leader, and also to the lack of 
personal disarmament among the Italian 
populace. 

The women’s suffrage movement, which had 
already received a set-back in the suppres- 
sion of municipal. elections in Italy (the onl 
election in which women are permitted to 
vote) was dealt another blow by a decision 
of the Minister of Internal Affairs to the ef- 
fect that women cannot hold the office of 
podesta, the Italian equivalent for mayor. 
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Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


that waits upon the interplay of per- 
sonalities. And such intellectual inter- 
ests as he makes use of, as part of a 
setting, do not really enter his world, 
and for that reason have not the force 
and significance of the things that do— 
what we have called the brocade and 
the dream—and so seem as strangely 
unreal to us, while we read, as they 
probably do to him in actual life. He 
has congratulated himself on the fact 
that he has been able to produce nar- 
ratives set in the past without being 
labeled an historical novelist. This 
points to a virtue, for it means that his 
work has been without that layer of 
dust common to historical novels, has 
had a beauty and, as it were, urgency 
not to be found in them. 

jHe began as a painter and he still 
a to literature a painter’s eye, de- 
lighted with colors and shapes and tex- 
tures, the more luxurious the better. 
Opening his Linda Condon almost at 
random, we are asked to remark, in two 
pages, “morocco beauty-cases and 
powder-boxes,” “slipper and garter 
buckles extravagant in exquisite metals 
and workings,” “limousines with dove- 
coloured upholstery and crystal vases 
of maidenhcir fern and moss-roses,” 
“black chocolates from painted boxes 
ruffled in rose silk,’ ‘‘a restaurant of 
Circassian walnut and velvet carpets,” 
“eggs elaborate with truffles and 
French pastry.” We begin to feel 
slightly dizzy and sick. In_ such 
passages the still-life painter and the 
lover of mere luxury and magnificence 
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join hands, with a somewhat unfor- 
tunate result. For the most part, how- 
ever, the painter in him only directs 
his attention to the play of light and 
shadow, the shape and color, bidding 
him see how “a twilight like blue dust 
sifted into the shallow fold of the 
thickly wooded hills,’ how “the Span- 
ish oaks were hung with patches of 
wine red, the sumach was brilliant in 
the darkening undergrowth,’ how “a 
pattern of wild geese, flying low and 
unconcerned above the hills, wavered 
against the serene, ashen evening.” But 
his passion for these things, though 
born with the painter, is really a literary 
one, like that of the earlier Keats. 


It is easy to see why he is in danger 
of being dismissed as “decorative.” 
This appeal to the eye, this richly 
brocaded texture in his presentation, 
seems to exist independently of the 
story, the drama, that is being unfold- 
ed. Thus, no matter how great the 
crisis in his narrative, the murmurous 
flow of his descriptive prose goes on, 
poured out like thick cream; the reader 
is asked to notice this patch of color, 
that exquisite shape; and there is no 
attempt, or little attempt, to present 
the scene as it filters through the 
agonized minds of the actors in it. ‘The 
longest story of the three in Gold and 
Iron begins with a description of a 
young lawyer sitting in his office. He 
has arrived at a crisis, for he has sud- 
denly realized that so far he has been 
a failure and that he has no alternative 
but to begin his life all over again. 
There he sits in despair: 


“He was staring somberly, with an im- 
mobile, thin, dark countenance, at the white 
plaster wall before him. Close by his right 
shoulder a window opened on a tranquil 
street, where the vermilion maple buds were 
splitting; and beyond the window a door 
was ajar on a plank sidewalk. Some shelves 
held crumbling yellow calfbound volumes, a 
few new, with glazed black labels; at the 
back was a small cannon stove, with an elbow 
of pipe let into the plaster; a large steel 
engraving of Chief Justice Marshall hung 
on the wall; and in a farther corner a care- 
less pile of paper, folded in dockets or tied 
with casual string, was collecting a grey 
film of neglect. A small banjo clock, with 
a brass-railed pediment, and an elongated 
picture in color of the Exchange at Man- 
chester, traced the regular, monotonous 
passage of minutes into hours.” 


There is certainly no trace of subjective 
treatment here. Faced with this cool, 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


determined picture-making on the part 
of the narrator, we find it difficult to 
realize that the man there is in a mood 
of utter despair. What are vermilion 
maple buds and the rest to him? 


Yet though this practice of heavily 
brocading his narrative with description 
runs through all his work, we are not 
left with any sense of failure in its 
drama. With him there is no “story” 
first and then “‘setting” afterward. The 
two arrive together, and this richness 
of texture in the narrative is as much a 
part of it as the drama, and indeed per- 
haps more. He has told us that 
“houses and night and hills were often 
more vivid to me than the people in 
or out of them,” and he might have 
added furniture and clothes and cur- 
tains and jeweled ornaments, whatever 
lovingly caught his eye and made him 
dream, to the list of things more vivid. 
When we find him, in his solitary travel 
book, wandering through the streets of 
Havana that he pictures so artfully, 
brooding over the bright images before 
him, beginning to dream, we are at least 
half way toward his fiction. One step 
further and the dream is dramatized, 
around some central mood of the 
dreamer, himself turned into its chief 
personage (though still remaining the 
painter of the scene), a few other fig- 
ures added, and the story is before us. 

He has traveled not only in space for 
his settings but also in time, in par- 
ticular to the eighteenth century and 
the middle of the nineteenth. From all 
these voyages he has returned rich in 
spoil, and there has been something like 
genius in his choice of places and 
periods: the Massachusetts coast during 
its great sailing days or rather (and 
better) at the end of those days, in 
Java Head; the three glimpses, one 
eighteenth century, one mid-nineteenth, 
and one present day, of the Pennsyl- 
vania iron fields, in The Three Black 
Pennys; the Havana of the Eighties, in 
The Bright Shawl; the late eighteenth 
century Virginia in Balisand. 

There are two motives forever in op- 
eration behind the writing of fiction; 
one is the desire to escape from the life 
about one, the other is the desire to 
criticize that life. It is interesting to 
see how Hergesheimer, apparently all 
intent upon the first, has also provided 
the second with not a little scope, so 
that while he might appear to be one 
of the few detached artists among a 
horde of shouting rebels, actually his 
own little revolt, indirect though it 
may be, is one of the most effective. 

He has been equally successful with 
both the brocade and the dream, leaving 
the one shining in our hands while the 
other goes filtering through our minds, 
our imagination being thus doubly cap- 
tured for a while by his vision of life. 
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Rural Life 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


other enterprises seek to interest the passer- 
by, and the result is the city dweller 
feels he must be amused. He forgets how 
to amuse himself. 

The noise, the bustle, and strenuousness of 
urban life, the zest for something new, the 
dead weight of the handicaps mentioned all 
tend to produce a degree of strain that un- 
doubtedly is largely responsible for the 
marked increase in nervous disorders that 
has occurred in these last years. Coupled 
with this is the tendency for the city not to 
produce enough children to sustain its own 
population. Census records show that in pro- 
portion to married women from 15 to 45 
years of age there are many more children 
less than 10 years old in the country than 
in the city. In some regions the country 
leads almost two to one. If it were not for 
the influx of population into the cities from 
without it is doubtful if they could sustain 
themselves. 

It is because these things are true that 
many thinkers have warned against the dan- 
gers of an urban civilization. They have 
drawn attention to the fate of Babylon, Alex- 
andria, Rome and other great cities of an- 
tiquity, in the reasons for the decline and 
fall of which they see many parallels with 
our own times and the growth of our own 
huge metropolitan centers. 


Farm Prosperity Fundamental 


This present popularity of the city, the 
present discouragement on the farm must not 
blind us to the fundamental importance of 
agriculture to the true prosperity of the na- 
tion. If there is to be a permanent, well- 
directed agriculture on the land there must 
be a sound, intelligent rural population, held 
to the land by the reward it obtains from 
its labors both in dollars and in the satis- 
factions of life The next twenty years may 
see the final decision as to whether our na- 
tion is to maintain its balance between agri- 
culture and manufacturing industry or be- 
come largely an industrial and food-import- 
ing nation. 

This problem brings others in its wake. It 
holds the possibilities of urban-rural conflict. 
Already this conflict is on. In the last two 
sessions of Congress the agricultural states 
have been sponsoring a so-called price-fixing 
bill, the intent of which is to stabilize the 
prices of farm prodtcts. The vote on the 
bill did not represent a vote of Republicans 
against Democrats. In the main it was a 
vote of the East against the West, of the 
city against the country. This is the first 
time in the history of the nation that this 
cleavage has been so sharply pronounced. 

Is there any way out of the situation? On 
the economic side some solutions have been 
suggested in a previous article in this series 
(October 16). Cooperative marketing is 
deemed one of the most important (Scholastic, 
May 1, 1926). Better credit facilities for 
farmers have already been provided. 

Scientific agriculture is also helping. Farm- 
ing is in truth a profession. Soils have a 
chemistry, plants and animals, to be most 
productive, must be seen through the eyes 
of the biologist. The farm school, the agri- 
cultural courses in our rural high schools, 
the agricultural colleges, and the extension 
services of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are all trying to substitute for 
the old hit-or-miss type of farming that went 
by the phases of the moon, assured knowledge 
of what practices will produce the best 

results. 
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COUNTRY LIFE HAS IMPROVED! 





This group of drawings illustrates several of 
the mechanical and social changes that have 
made the American farm a better place for 
human beings to live in the last twenty years: 
the automobile, snes Seine, telephone, 
farm machinery, radio, delivery truck, parcel 
post, interurban bus, and pot St most im- 
portant, the consolidated school. 


Decentralization 


Henry Ford has been urging that indus- 
try be decentralized—that is, that manufac- 
turing plants be moved into the country vil- 
lages and that their production year be so 
gauged that its busy season come when the 
work on the farm jis slack. In this way the 
farmer could supplement his income, and 
industry would be saved the high wages and 
overhead of an urban plant. Perhaps this 
is one of the developments that the future 
holds. The expansion of motor truck freight 
routes will hasten this. 

Still more is expected from “giant power” 
plants that will harness the unused water 
power of the United States, or convert the 
coal into electrical energy at the mine mouth 
and send it far more cheaply than at pres- 
ent, to the remotest farm. This would enable 
the rural home to share the many labor 
saving devices of the city and would make 





the work of the farm far more attractive 
to the wife. 

Indeed some modern improvements have 
already lightened the toil and dissipated the 
isolation that used to oppress many a rural 
home. The automobile has enlarged the 
range of the farmer’s travel and increased 
its frequency. The telephone has cut the dis- 
tance to the next farm and to the doctor. 
The radio has opened a new world and given 
the family a common interest. 


Social Regeneration of the Country 


The new rural school is helping. Though 
there are still tens of thousands of rural chil- 
dren that do not have the educational advan- 
tages afforded in the city, there are other 
thousands attending the new rural schools, 
often consolidated, in which the subjects 
taught have been related to life and in which 
there is a wholesome, enjoyable school life 
that supplies the social contacts that were 
lacking in the old one-room school when one 
teacher tried to handle all eight grades. In- 
deed, the school is serving as the center for 
the whole community in many places. Mass 
meetings, socials, lectures, musicales, and 
dramatics are held there. It is to the city’s 
advantage that such schools should increase 
in number. Here and there the church too 


_is helping achieve this end. 


There is need then for a more balanced 
sense of values among both city and country 
young people as to the opportunities of life 
in these two great areas. The city must 
come to learn its dependence upon and its 
debt to the farm. It must understand the 
legitimate requirements of rural life and the 
part that agriculture has to play in the 
whole fabric of national well being. The 
country, on the other hand, must not desert 
its function because of the fancied attractions 
of the city. Raising food is the basic indus- 
try. The compensations for so doing are 
being adjusted to the needs of the tillers of 
the soil, and the gradual banishment of the 
old handicaps of rural life will restore to 
country living much of the charm and hap- 
piness that belonged to it of old. As the 
schools come increasingly to train for agri- 
culture as a profession, they will come also 
to assist in the achievement of this goal by 
giving vocational guidance toward agricul- 
ture as a life work in those years when 
youth decides how it shall invest its maturity. 
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Earthquakes in Armenia and hurricanes in 
Cuba and the Isle of Pines caused serious 
damage and loss of life in the cities of Len- 
inakan and Havana. 


The Supreme Court ruled that state day- 
light saving laws present no interference with 
federal rights and are not subject to federal 
jurisdiction. 

a 


Judge Webster Thayer of Massachusetts 
denied a new trial to Sacco and Vanzetti, the 
radicals convicted of murder (Scholastic, 
Oct. 16). Renewed threats against the Amer- 
ican Government were made in Paris, Berlin, 
and other capitals, and many Americans of 
prominence protested against the threatened 
“miscarriage of justice.” 


In a plebiscite the people of Norway voted 
5 to 4 to rescind the present law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor exceeding 21 per cent alco- 
holic content. 2 


The Caroline Institute, Stockholm, an- 
nounced that no Nobel prize for medicine 
will be awarded this year. 


A $750,000,000 merger of the Irving Trust 
Company and the American-Exchange-Pacific 
National Bank was voted, creating the third 
largest financial institution in New York. 


The palace of the Grand Lama in the 
“forbidden city” of Lhasa, Tibet, has been 
wired for electricity by a young Tibetan en- 
gineer educated at Rugby, England. Tibet 
has always been noted for its resistance to 
modern western innovations. 


Two royal weddings attracted the atten- 
tion of the world: Princess Astrid of Swe- 
den to Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium, 
and the son of the Sultan of Morocco to a 
Moorish princess. 


Johns Hopkins University celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its founding. It was the 
first American University of the German 
graduate research type. 


Elmer A. Sperry was awarded the John 
Fritz Gold Medal for 1927, the highest honor 
bestowed in the American engineering pro- 
fession, for the development of the gyro- 
compass. 





THE GRAND PALACE OF THE DALAI LAMA 
At Lhasa, Tibet, one of the architectural 
wonders of the world, now feeling the touch 
of modern progress through electrification. 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Two new biographies of Washington, b« 
Rupert Hughes and W. E. Woodward, raised 
a storm of discussion by their unconventional 
treatment of Washington as a human being. 

1} 

A children’s garden for story-telling and 
bird study, as a memorial to Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, author of Little Lord Fauntler« 
will be laid out in Central Park, New York. 


Deaths of the Month 


Adams, Mrs. Annie Brown, 87, only surviving 
daughter of John Brown of Harper’s Ferry 
fame, Oct. 5. 

Bamberger, Ex-Gov. Simon, 79, Utah’s war execu- 
tive and the first Democrat and first non-Mor- 
mon to hold that office, Oct. 6. 

Bell, Major Gen. George, 67, banker, lawyer, writ- 
er and commander of the “Prairie Division,” 
honored for his war services by three nations, 
Oct. 28. 

Bradway, Mrs. Sarah R., 108, the oldest real 
daughter of the American Revolution, Oct. 20. 

Bigelow, Dr. W. S., 76, noted Boston physician 
and authority on Oriental art, Oct. 6. 

Bliss, Dr. W. D. P., 71, Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister, authority on the Near East and a noted 
sociologist, Oct 8. 

Debs, Eugene V., 71, Socialist leader and five 
times candidate for the presidency of the United 
States, Oct. 20. Because of his sincerity and 
attractive personality Mr. Debs was beloved by 
men in every class of society from the laborers 
whose cause he espoused to the capitalists whom 
he inveighed against. He led the great Pull- 
man Strike of 1895 which tied up twenty rail- 
roads and was only broken when President 
Cleveland ordered out troops. Debs served 
three years in Federal prison for opposing the 
war. 

Fisher, Lola, 34, noted comedienne, whose great- 
est success was in the leading role of Good 
Gracious Annabelle! Oct. 20. 

Fuqua, Governor H. L., 61, Chief Executive of 
Louisiana since 1924, Oct. 11. 

Gutbier, Prof. F. A., 50, President of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, Germany, Oct. 5. 

Hioki, Eki, 63, member of House of Peers of 
Japan, recently Ambassador to Germany, and 
warm friend of America, Oct. 19. 

Houdini, Harry, 52, internationally famous ma- 
gician and exposer of fraudulent mediums, Oct. 
31. His real name was Eric Weiss and he was 
the son of a rabbi. He owned a_ remarkable 
library on the theatre, magic and the black 
arts. He has left no record of how_he_prob- 
duced his mysteries. The Standard Dictionary 
contains a verb, “houdinize,” derived from his 
name. Its meaning is given as “To release or 
extricate oneself (from confinement, bonds or 
the like), as by wriggling out.” 

Hussey, Professor W. J., of University of Michi- 
an, 64, noted astronomer who discovered 1650 
ouble stars, Oct. 29. 

Laetitia, Princess, 59, widow of Duke of Aosta, 
aunt of King Victor Emmanuel and daughter of 
Prince Napolean, at Rome, Oct. 25. 

Moffett, Cleveland, 63, author of detective stories 
and plays, Oct. 14 

Nipher, Prof. F. E., 78, noted physicist and student 
of electricity and magnetism, Oct. 6. He dem- 
onstrated by experiments that variations of the 
magnetic needle and magnetic storms are due 
to solar radiation. 
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THE LATE EUGENE DEBS 


Osborne, Thomas Mott (See page 15). 


Pettigrew, Senator R. F., 78, pioneer in political 
development of the Northwest, Oct. 5. He left 
the Republican party in 1869 upon its adoption 
of a platform ignoring the free coinage of silver. 


Russell, C. M., 61, famous painter of frontier 
life, Oct. 25. In his youth Russell spent two 
years in close association with Indians and 
frontiersmen thus —e the exact knowledge 
upon.which he later drew. 

Schuyler, Louisa L., 89, pioneer American philan- 
thropist, founder of the New York State Char- 
ities Aid Association and of the first training 
school for nurses in the United States ont 
 ' eee of Alexander Hamilton, 

ict. . 


bet pow A. B., 71, noted dramatic critic of the 

London Times for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Oct. 8. His neatest criticism is said to 
have been of a play entitled, A Dreadful Eve- 
ning”—‘‘Exactly,” was his only comment. 








The Booklover’s Page 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


Eddison, E. R. The Worm Ouroboros. N. Y., 

A. & C. Boni, 1926. 458p. Illus. $3. 

A purely imaginative romance, rich in 
poetic fancy. The place of action is the 
planet Mercury, and the story tells of the 
wars between two great kingdoms. 
*Johnston, Mary. The Great Valley. Boston, 

Little, 1926. 317p. $2. 

A story of pioneer life in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Virginia, from 1737 to 1759. John 
Selkirk, a Scotch minister in search of re- 
ligious freedom, settles in the valley. 

Lane, Mrs. Rose (Wilder). Hill-billy. N. 

Y., Harper, 1926. 286p. $2. 

A fine interpretation of the hill people of 
the Ozarks, known as hill-billies, and a most 
effective use of mountain vernacular 
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Thousands of successful teachers use and rec- 

ommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC ez- 

clusively—because they know it is all that good 

music can be—yet its price is but l5c a copy; 

and they know parents appreciate the saving. 
Music Publishing 


CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why. pay more? 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
rinted on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15c (20c in Canada)—masterpieces like ‘‘Poet and Peas- 
ant,” “Rigoletto,” ‘Souvenir,’ i 
—all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote them. 
for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Century’s low 
possible because of his small profit. Complete 
over 2300 compositions free on request. 


“Wedding March,” etc. 
Ask 
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The High School Newspaper 


B lgen principal function of the busi- 
ness department of the high school 
publication is to provide sustenance for 
the editorial end. On other periodicals 
it is expected to fulfill this purpose 
and make money besides—in other 
words, pay dividends to the stock- 
holders. While there is no objection 
to a high school newspaper making 
money for a school fund devoted to 
purposes of school betterment, there 
is no necessity for it, as there is with 
other newspapers. 

Another function of the business de- 
partment of the high school publication 


is to offer to commercial students 
practical experience in business 
methods. The training in manage- 


ment, salesmanship, bookkeeping, and 
stenography secured in a school paper 
is as valuable as any part of the for- 
mal commercial curriculum. Only one 
incentive to be found in the actual 
business world is lacking and that is 
monetary compensation, which can be 
partly atoned for by school credit. In 
some schools the business staff of the 
high school publication is managed as 
a class in business administration, 
which not only handles the business 
end of the newspaper but a good deal 
of other business transacted by the 
school. Besides doing this service, the 
class takes a certain amount of text- 
book theory, and a regular elective 
credit for passing work is given. 
The business department is 
naturally divided into three 
sections: advertising, circula- 
tion, and office thanagement, 
with the business manager in 
general charge of all three. 





Sources of Income 

The two sources of income for 
a publication are, of course, 
the sale of advertising and 
subscriptions. Some of the 
best newspapers of the country 
have the financial policy of 
depending entirely on adver- 
tising to pay for the publica- 
tion of the paper and of re- 
serving subscription money for 
profits or other purposes. For 
very good reasons this should 
be the ideal of the business 
staff of the high school news- 
paper. 

The keynote of the problem 
is the achievement of a large 
circulation. If advertising is 


URE SON, WE'LL SIGN 
FOR A YEARS ADVERTISING 
IN YOUR SCHOOL PAPER/ 
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The Business End 
By Carl G. Miller 


made to pay for all or most of the ex- 
penses of publication, the subscription 
price can be made almost nominal, and 
there is no denying that the secret of 
a large circulation is a good paper at 
a price within the reach of all. The 
history of journalism in this country 
bears this out. The higher the circu- 
lation rises, the easier the sale of ad- 
vertising becomes, easy because the 
paper is able to give value received for 
its advertising rates, and any business 
man is willing enough to make an in- 
vestment which he can see gives him 
the proper returns. 


ITT. 


The ideal of service should also be 
considered in the publication of a school 
periodical. 
a reflection of the life of the school, a 
unifier in the institution, and a medium 
for the interchange of opinion and sug- 
gestion, as it should be, it is essential 
that nearly every student of the school 
be a reader and subscriber. To achieve 
this the price must be within the range 
of the poorest. 

There is, however, a limit to which 
subscription prices should be reduced. 
To go too far is to give students an 
idea that the paper is a cheap article 
and therefore to be despised. People 
have formed the habit of associating 
high quality with a good price. There 
should be no promiscuous distribution 
of free copies, and pains should be 
taken to note whether the school is 







“AIN'T IT A GRAND AND GLORIOUS FEELIN’?” 


If the paper is going to be . 


strewn with discarded papers at the 
end of the circulation day. If it is, 
there is something wrong somewhere. 
The fault probably lies with the edi- 
torial staff in that it is not putting out 
a paper of interest to all, so that each 
pupil wishes to carry it home with him 
that evening. 

Contests on the part of subscription 
salesmen, prizes with each subscription, 
or any kind of stunts to increase sub- 
scriptions are to be discouraged. The 
only solid basis is value received for 
money spent, and that means a good 
paper relatively cheap. But some may 
say: “Our school is so situated that we 
can obtain no revenue from advertis- 
ing. We simply have to make the sub- 
scription price pay for the paper.” If 
the paper is a good one, this means a 
high subscription rate, which itself 
means a limited circulation. If the 
school is satisfied with that, well and 
good. If it is not, it must reduce the 
cost of publication in some way. A 
smaller paper with no cuts may be one 
solution. A school printing plant is 
another. Support for the paper from 
entertainments or school funds is still 
another. The latter has the disadvan- 
tage of destroying a certain amount of 
initiative and ingenuity on the part of 
both staffs, which are certainly most 
alert when they feel they must make 
up a self-supporting institution. 

Whenever possible, too, the circula- 
tion should be so conducted 
that the editor can judge the 
popularity of his publication 
by noting just how many 
actually buy his wares of their 
own free will. He ought to 
keep his fingers on the circula- 
tion pulse at all times. If it is 
below normal, an immediate 
diagnosis and remedial steps 
are in order on the part of 
either the editorial or business 
staff, or both. If the circula- 
tion is soaring, he and the cir- 
culation manager are entitled 
to a good deal of self-satisfac- 
tion. 

The circulation requirement 
just stated is, of course, an 
argument against the budget 
ticket system adopted by many 
schools in which the student 
buys a ticket entitling him to a 
subscription to the _ school 
periodical and to admission to 
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all athletic events and other 
activities. The author is 
firmly convinced that the 
school publication should 
not be a participant in such 
a scheme, except when the 
ticket may be voluntarily 
bought with or without the 
subscription price. In the 
latter arrangement the 
editor could assume that 
holders of fuli-priced tickets 
consciously desired the 
paper. 

If the school is so ad- 
versely situated that no ad- 
vertising to speak of can be 
sold—for example, in a 
very small town—the author 
recommends that the staff 
edit a department in the 
local daily or weekly and 
forego a separate publica- 
tion altogether. Most news- 
paper editors welcome such 
a school department if it is 
efficiently handled. 

To sum up, then, advertising should 
pay for most of the cost of publication; 
to get advertising most easily, increase 
the circulation to the limit; to get cir- 
culation, put out a good paper at a low 
price. 


Selling Advertising 

The first thing to do in getting ready 
to sell advertising is to establish a price 
schedule. ‘This should be printed on 
small cards, so that they can be con- 
veniently mailed in an ordinary sized 
envelope or handed out. Advertising, 
except “classified ads,’ which are not 
well adapted to the average high school 
newspaper, is usually sold on the basis 
of so much per column inch. The price 
also depends on the number of times 
the ad is to be run, since a large num- 
ber of insertions should be given at a 
lower rate than a few. Special posi- 
tions should also commaid a_ higher 
rate. 

The following is a typical rate card: 





ADVERTISING RATE CARD 
(Name of Publication) 
Published by the students of 
(Name of School) 
Official Organ of (Name of School) 
Effective (Date) 
SCHEDULE 
50c per column inch up to 8 inches. 
45c per column inch for 8 inches. 
40c per column inch for 10 inches. 








Quarter page $16.00 
Half page ———- $30.00 
Full page $57.00 





Students Enrolled caus 

Teachers and other officials__._——. 

The (name of paper) is published every 
of the school year. Size of paper, Ph cee 
pages, columns. Length of column, — 
inches. Width of column, inches. 

All cuts and mats must be sent prepaid. 

It is desirable to have all advertising copy 
before date of 

















in hands of printer by 
publication. 





No position will be guaranteed unless by 
special arrangement with the faculty director. 


proper positions on the page. 
prepare the portion of the dummy containing the ads and should 





SUPERVISING THE MAKE-UP 


The high school editor should furnish the compositor with a 
“dummy” prepared from one set of proof sheets pasted in their 
The advertising manager should turn. 


read the proofs on them. 


The second essential to a well-con- 
ducted advertising business is an ad- 
vertising contract. ‘This must be made 
out in duplicate and signed by both 
parties, one copy retained by the pur- 
chaser and one by the advertising sales- 
man, who turns it in to the office for 
record purposes. So many misunder- 
standings may arise, so much value in 
business training is involved, and so 
common is the use of such forms by the 
best business firms that it scarcely 
seems necessary to justify their use. 

The following is a good example of 


an advertising contract. 





ORIGINAL* 
Name of Publication 





» Bie 
Gentlemen: 

Please insert a —.. column —.. inch adver- 
tisement in the weekly edition of (Name of Pub- 
lication) for the period of —.... commencing 
a = — » for which we agree to pay at 
the sate of ....... cents per inch per issue, pay- 
able monthly. We assume full obligation to fur- 
nish copy a reasonable time in advance of pub- 
lication. 

The contract is not subject to cancellation after 
the first insertion. It is agreed that no verbal 
understanding or condition not specified in this 
contract will be recognized. 

(Firm Name) 
(Signed) 
Accepted: 

Name of Publication 

By 











*The word “duplicate” should appear in place 
of “original” on the other copy. 





The advertising salesman should con- 
stantly strive to give value received for 
advertising charges. With this prin- 
ciple in mind, he will try to have adver- 
tised in his paper things which its 
readers actually buy and need. The 
following are examples: apparel of all 
kinds for the high school boy or girl; 
amusements suitable for the welfare of 
the high school student; refreshments; 
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school supplies; sporting 
goods; educational oppor- 
tunities open to the student; 
musical instruments and sup- 
plies; barber service; shoe 
shining; automobile service 
of all kinds; school attrac- 
tions; optical supplies; pho- 
tography and photographic 
supplies; radio goods; bank- 
ing and saving opportuni- 
ties gift suggestions for all 
occasions; high school jewel- 
ry; printing services; sta- 
tionery and typewriter sup- 
plies. 

Many high school pub- 
lications have been existing 
for years on philanthropic 
advertising, by which is 
meant advertising donated 
by business men interested 
in the school with no expec- 
tation of a reasonable re- 
When such advertis- 
ing is volunteered, there is 
no reason why it should 
not be accepted, but ad- 
vertising salesmen should never ask 
for it; they should confine their exer- 
tions to selling advertising which gives 
the business man a reasonable return. 

The honorable daily publication re- 
stricts its advertising to goods which 
are honest and beneficial. Such harm- 
ful things as pateat medicines, dis- 
honest schemes for making money, and 
other fakes are examples of things that 
have been outlawed. The high school 
newspaper, likewise, should not throw 
open its columns to any and all adver- 
tisers. Cheap dance halls, smoke shops 
and pool rooms, and questionable 
shows, for example, should never be 
permitted space. 

The advertising salesman who is suc- 
cessful will study carefully the needs of 
a prospect before he approaches him. 
If he is clever, he will frequently pre- 
pare in advance an cxample of an ad- 
vertisement suitable for publication in 
his paper and adapted to the needs of 
the prospect, and instead of approaching 
him with the general question: “Mr. 
err , would you be interested in ad- 
vertising in ........?” may say: “Mr. 
err » what do you think of an ad 
like this?” He wil: then proceed to 
explain the ad, tell for what it is in- 
tended, and give prices. Seasonal 
needs of the advertiser must always be 
considered. The salesman should plan 
ahead timely advertisements for the 
date of the next publication. The more 
he knows about the art of writing ad- 
vertisements and the art of salesman- 
ship, the better. The advertising sales- 
man is responsible for making out the 
contracts and seeing that they are 
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properly signed, and he is also likely 
to be responsible for collecting ad copy 
and turning it over to the publishers 
before the ‘‘closing date” for advertis- 
ing, which every well-managed news- 
paper should observe. He may also be 
required to read proof on advertise- 
ments for which he himself collected 
copy. 


The Advertising Manager 


No one should be an advertising 
manager who has not had previous ex- 
perience as a salesman. It is only by 
virtue of his superior knowledge and 
experience that he is entitled to the re- 
spect and confidence of the salesmen 
working under him. It is his duty to 
direct the work of the salesmen and 
handle some of the hardest cases him- 
self. He should be thoroughly familiar 
with the field of prospects open to the 
paper, should appertion the territory 
to the salesmen in some convenient 
manner, and should direct the assign- 
ments. 

A typical assignment might read: “Ad 
from Book and Stationery Company on 
exam. blue books.” Another kind 
might say: “Copy for Majestic heater 
ad.” The assignment sheet should be 
posted where it may be seen at any 
time by the salesmen. 

The advertising manager is respon- 
sible for the proof reading of all ad- 
vertising and should be present when 
the paper is made up, so that all pro- 
visions of advertising contracts relating 
to location of space on the page or in 
the issue are observed. In the make- 
up he should follow the rule that the 
most approved location for advertising 
requires that it be banked only on one- 
half of the page, across the bottom 
and up the right hand side, the ads 
proceeding step-like from the lower 
left-hand corner to the upper right. 

The advertising manager of a large 
publication follows up by scientific 
methods the results of the advertising 
which his staff sells. For example, he 
may encourage the advertiser to give 
special prices to customers who present 
at the time of purchase some feature of 
the advertisement; he may insert the 
line, “In purchasing from advertisers 
please mention this paper”; or, he may 
adopt numerous other schemes more 
original. By aid of them he can show 
definite results to advertisers and make 
his charges accordingly. There is no rea- 
son why the same practices could not 
be followed by the advertising depart- 
ment of the high school publication. 
Where results of such advertising can 
be shown, they may help to disabuse 
business men of the notion that all ad- 











vertising in high school publications is 
philanthropy. 

It is the duty of the advertising man- 
ager to see that none of his salesmen 
receive “‘rake-offs’’ or commissions for 
“putting over’ advertising jobs, there 
being occasionally such temptations in 
their paths. He must see that adver- 
tisers wishing proof of their copy get 
it, and he also should be certain that 
copies of the paper are sent the ad- 
vertiser with his bill. Free write-ups 
or “readers” to advertisers, with the 
possible exception of theater people, 
are a detriment to the best interests of 
the publication. 


Handling the Circulation 


The key to building circulation we dis- 
cussed at the outset of the article. Ac- 
cepting this, there remains for the cir- 
culation department merely the prob- 
lem of distribution. The circulation 
manager is in charge of this depart- 


ment, and under him is the mailing _ 


manager. 

In a large high school a convenient 
method of handling the distribution is 
through the session rooms. A session 
room representative is appointed to 
take charge of the sales and the dis- 
tribution, for which he receives a free 
subscription. All session room repre- 
sentatives are under the direct charge 
of the circulation manager. 

A convenient receipt and record com- 
bination for selling subscriptions is the 
following: 





Session Room... 
THIS IS YOUR HALF 
(Fill out and retain as receipt) 
Received of 
Amount of Subscription Price 
Subscription One Semester 


No. 1902 





Date 
No. 1902 





Name of Newspaper 
Session Room............... 
THIS IS OUR HALF 
(Fill out and return to representative) 
Name 
Date 











The lower sections are kept on file 
for purposes of record, grouped under 
the number of the session room. When 
publication day comes around, the cir- 
culation manager has his _ papers 
counted out in piles under the number 
of the session room; the session room 
representative calls for them; and dis- 
tribution is thus effected. 

The mailing manager is in charge of 
sending out all copies for mailing. He 
has charge of three lists: the paid sub- 
scription list, the free list, and the ex- 
change list. The first is furnished him 
by the circulation manager, who secures 
these subscriptions by aid of the ses- 
sion room representatives, by office 
calls, and from mail orders. The free 
list is a compilation of names furnished 
by the exchange editor. In addition to 
these, the mailing manager may be re- 
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quired to mail the free copies to adver- 
tisers. 

Papers mailed in the city may be 
sent flat, with the address merely 
placed on a sticker. Those going out 
of the city should be rolled compactly 
and pasted within a wrapper. Ad- 
dresses should be typed on stickers or 
on the wrappers themselves. If the 
paper has a large mailing list, one of a 
number of types of mailing machines 
might be used. The papers may be 
mailed under the second class rating 
provided the publication lives up to 
the requirements of this class of mat- 
ter. Information on this may be ob- 
tained at the postoffice. 

















R. W. OwENs 


Going Up 


VERY time you go up in a modern 

building having high-speed ele- 

vators, you are lifted by the in- 
genuity of at least one Westinghouse 
engineer who is barely ten years off the 
campus. 

To this young man—R. W. Owens, 
Illinois ’14, now head of the direct- 
current section of the motor engineer- 
ing department—came the special prob- 
lem of designing an electric generator 
that would perform as one had never 
performed before. 

Many were associated in the under- 
taking, for it involved pioneering in 
control apparatus as well as in gener- 
ator design, but eventually all difficul- 
ties were overcome, and there emerged 
tue “Variable Voltage Control System 
for Electric Elevators,” now standard 
throughout the building industry. 

Here you have the type of problem 
that confronts the design engineer in an 
organization like Westinghouse. Not all 1 
are as large as this, or lead to such 
sweeping results. The design engineer | 
works for the customer. He starts with 
an analysis of the customer’s needs and 
develops apparatus to meet those needs. 
His responsibilities are varied and heavy. 

e@ jobs of the direct-current sec- 
tion of the motor engineering depart- 
ment range from motors for driving ven- 
tilating fans to those for dumping whole 
cars of ore at the docks. 


le) 
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Where do young college graduates get 
when they enter a large industrial or- 
ganization is a question that is fre- 
quently asked. 
tisements relate the progress made by 
college men who came with Westing- 
house during the past ten years. 


This and other adver- 


























The Enemy, Act II. 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the desk R., sees the framed picture of Bruce. 
She looks at it fixedly; touches the flag; is 
about to comment, when she hears the news- 
paper crackle in the hands of the Professor.) 

Mizz: (Turning sharply): Is that Die 
Welt? 

PROFESSOR : 
Freie Presse. 

Mizzi: You should read Fritz’s paper. 
Every day he writes things that make you 
want to... “fight anybody.” Many of them 
out of his own head, too. 

Pau.it: What's the news? 

Proressor: (Looking at Mizzi): News! ! 

Pauti: (Tightening a button on the uni- 
form): What about , . . England? 

Proressor: They warn us to keep out of 
Belgium. 

Pauti: And we? 

Proressor: Have attacked Liege. 

Mizz1: Good! ! . . . Where’s that? 

Proressor: In Belgium. 

BarusKA: (Singing): “If the King of Eng- 
land fights us...” (The Professor glares; 
she is silenced, and leaves the room.) 

Mizz1: When is Bruce going? 

Pau.tt: Monday. 

Mizzi: Funny he waited after graduation. 

PAuLt: Bruce didn’t know there was going 
to be war. 

Mizzi: 


(Sitting . . . ready to read): 


(Dubiously): Mmm! (Pauli looks 
at her.) Fritz says the country’s over-run 
with spies. You know that Russian in the 
Karntnerstrasse ? 

Pau.t: The little jeweller? 

Mizzi: (Nods): He never did any business, 
but he stayed. What does that indicate? 

PAULI: Perseverance. 

Mizzi: Yes? (Triumphantly.) Well, a 
crowd broke into his shop yesterday, and 
unearthed hundreds of letters . . . in Russian! 
They wrecked the place! And last night 

. . if any more proof were needed . . the 
man was found. . 


Pau.i: Hiding?’ 

Mizzi: Hanging! ... He'd killed himself! 
PAULI: Mizzi! Suppose ao 

Mizzi: I’ve often wondered where Bruce 


got money for... typewriters! If you take 
my advice... 

Pau.i: (Defiant at last): I don’t! 

Mizzi: You'll tell him to go home! 

PauLi: Never! Never! 

Mizzi: (Taking up the picture): This isn’t 
a good time for English flags! 

Pauti: (More amused than angry): I put 
that there ages ago! (Mizzi restores the pic- 
ture.) We're not at war with England, And 
Bruce is our friend! 

Mizzi: We've no friends but the Germans! 
If you’re not loyal to your country, you might 
be to your husband! 

Pauti: Mizzi! ! ! ! 

Proressor: (Looking up from his paper 
with a twinkle in his eye): That little Rus- 
sian in the Karntnerstrasse . . 

Mizzi: Yes? 

ProressoR: There were only two letters. 
The police have translated them. 

Mizzi: (Eagerly): And they were... 

ProFessor: From his wife . . . saying she 
was glad he loved his adopted country, and 
was going to send for her... and as soon 
as he’d paid for his new stock . . . How- 
ever, as you say, we've no friends. Even at 
home, people of different races and religions. 

Mizz1: Yes, and, ten to one, that wife busi- 
ness was just code! Come, Kurt! (Gather- 
ing up the drum sticks, with a final glare 
at the flag and Bruce.): We'll get father’s 
supper! We love him... don’t we?.. 


and our country! 

ProFessor: (Gently): Someone may be say- 
ing that tonight in France. 

Mizzi: 


(Pulling at Kurt): Come! 


Kurt: (Singing): “We're going to punish 


France.” 
Mizzi: (Prompting him): “No nation that 
opposes us.” 


(He repeats the words, and they exeunt; 
their voices trailing off in the hall.) 
Pautt: (Collapsing): Father! ! 

let him go! ! ! 

Proressor: (With mild wonder): Bruce? 

Pauut: Carl! If anything happened to 
Carl mow ... Just for an Archduke—that 
nobody liked anyway! My country is you, 
my home, and my husband! I don’t care 
who gets to the Adriatic! 

Proressor: It’ll soon be over! 

PauLt: How long? 

Proressor: The Franco-Prussian War was 
finished in ten months. 

Pauti: Ten months! 
bell rings.) 

Proressor: Ssch! (Enter Baruska, wiping 
her hands upon her apron.) 

PauLt: I’m afraid! 

PROFESSOR: Here’s Baruska. 

Pau: Am I selfish, father? Am I wicked? 
I only want to know what it’s all about! 

BarusKA: (Peering through the door R.): 
Mr. Behrend. 

(She admits him, and returns to her kitchen. 
Pauli turns away to compose herself. The 
Professor greets Behrend, who is a little bet- 
ter dressed than in the previous act, and a 
little more self-confident.) 

ProFessoR: Any word from England? 


I can’t 


Father! !! (The 


BEHREND: (Shrugging his shoulders): They 
warn us not to enter Belgium. 

PROFESSOR: We've entered. 

BEHREND: All these warnings! However, 


they won’t fight! Nobody fights for principle! 

PROFESSOR: We've no right to cross Bel- 
gium! 

BEHREND: France would if we didn’t! She 
was all prepared! For fifty years they’ve 
been preparing! We only defend ourselves! 

PROFESSOR: They’re probably saying the 
same thing! In all history, no nation ever 
attacked another! 

BEHREND: France dreams of Bonaparte 
and World Dominion! England... 

PROFESSOR: Yes? 

BEHREND: The cause of everything! 

Proressor: (With grim humor): Tell Pauli. 

BEHREND: (Seeing her for the first time): 
Oh ... Pauli! 

Proressor: Tell her what we’re fighting 
for. 

BeEHREND: Our national honor! 

PROFESSOR: But you said nobody 

BEHREND: Nobody but us! . 
land it’s jealousy! 

PROFESSOR: Doubtless! 

BEHREND: Unable to compete with us com- 
mercially, she plots to crush us! Unless 
French militarism is checked, we shall see 
another Napoleon in Vienna! Where’s Carl ? 

PAuLi: Looking for news. 

BEHREND: I’ll wait for him... in case. . 

Paul: (Taking fright): You think . , 

BEHREND: (Shaking his head): Not unless 
England . . nd she won’t! But a man 
of my age can’t be dragged out of bed to 
say goodbye! .., Ah, Arndt, age is a trag- 
edy! We are too old! Thank God, I have 
a son! 

Proressor: (Drily): Yes. 

BEHREND: What an end... 
one’s country! 

Proressor: I’ve heard it spoken of highly 
by people who don’t do it. (And, before 
Behrend quite understands, he turns sharply.) 
August, I’ve a plan to end wars! 

BEHREND: How? 

ProFessor: By making the men who de- 
clare ’em fight ’em! 

BEHREND: How can you joke on such a 
subject? (Pauli starts off L.) Pauli! 

Pau.i: (Halting): Yes, Mr. Behrend? 

BEHREND: Call me “father.” (Lifts his 


With Eng- 


to die for 
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son’s uniform.) Proud of your husband? 

Pautr: Yes... I still believe he is a great 
author! (And she exits.) 

Proressor: (Regretting his acerbity, and 
Pauli’s): You'll sup with us? 

BEHREND: No! No! (The table looks in- 
viting.) Well, yes; I stay for a nibble! 

ProFessoR: Some _left-overs! (Behrend 
shows disappointment. The Professor is re- 
filling his pipe.) We must eat while we 
can, England may shut off food! 

BEHREND: (Drawing up a chair): Two can 
play at that game! 

ProFessor: (Seated): 

BEHREND: (Seated): 
can exist a year; England a month! 





How? 
Without supplies, we 
And 


we have . , . submarines! 
ProFessor: But they can’t sink merchant 
ships! 


BEHREND: Why not? 
ProFEssor: With women and children? 
BEHREND: Necessity knows no law! 
Proressor: (Indignantly): Tush! 
BEHREND: Really, Arndt! ... I hear you 
are already in trouble at the University! 
ProFessor: Ssch! We mustn’t tell Pauli! 
BEHREND: Dismissed ? 
Proressor: I have resigned. 
BEHREND: Disgraceful! 
Proressor: (Misunderstanding) : 
When murder is taught in schools 
preached in churches! 
BEHREND: (Outraged): Murder! 


Isn’t it? 
and 


ProFessoR: With God as the Great Ac- 
cessory ! 
BEHREND: Arndt! 


ProFessorR: Excuse me. But I am not the 


Muller still works on his cure for 


only one. 

cancer. Still risks death to save life! 
BEHREND: Muller’s an old ass! And now 
.. you .., with no income? 

(Act IT will be concluded in the next 


issue ) 
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FAILURES ARE PORGOTTEN 


@O€OHEERS are reserved for those who reach the top. 


History’s pages reveal few names of men or women whose sole claim 
to distinction is the collapse of their onward march. The curtain of 
remembrance lifts upon the Doers of life and not upon the Don’ters. 


Wise men and wise women, profiting by the experiences of others, 
gird themselves in advance against the vagaries of inscrutable fate and 
when possible emergency arises meet it four-square and successfully. 
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DOWN TO A SCIENCE 
In the Calumet Chemical Labora- 


tories where the various Calumet 
formulas are conceived, improved and 
closely guarded—there’s no guessing— 
everything must be just right and meas- 
ure up to the high standard which was 
set for it many years ago. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


- BAKING POWDER 


The watchfulness of its uniformity cannot be 
_ the ingredients that are equalled. 


? used in making Calumet is For over thirty-five 

















just one of the many rea- 
sons that it has the prefer- 
ence in the majority of 
American kitchens, over 
hundreds of other brands. 
Millions of housewives 
know by experience that 





EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


years Calumet has been 
aiding them to produce 
sweet, palatable and always 
wholesome bakings. That’s 
why it is the largest selling 
brand on earth. 
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The Thrush in the Hedge 
(Continued from Page 5) 


The boy responded immediately; his seri- 
ous voice rolled out again in a spontaneous 
tide. 

“ ‘Hard times,’”” Harry Baggs sang; “ ‘Hard 
times, come again no more.’ ” 

The old man said: “You think you have 
a great voice, eh? All you have to do to 
take the great roles is open your mouth!” 

“T hadn’t thought of any of that,” Baggs 
responded. “I sing because—well, it’s just 
natural; no one has said much about it.” 

“You have had no teaching, that’s plain. 
Your power leaks like an old rain barrel. 
What are you doing here?” 

“Tramping.” 

Harry Baggs looked about, suddenly aware 
of the dark pit of being into which he had 
fallen. The fires died sullenly, deserted ex- 
cept for an occasional recumbent figure. 
Peebles had disappeared; Dake lay in his 
rags on the ground; Runnel rocked slowly, 
like a pendulum, in his ceaseless pain. 

“Tramping to the devil!” he added. 

“What started you?” French Janin asked. 

“Jail,” Harry Baggs answered. 

“Of course you didn’t take it,’ the blind 
man commented satirically; “or else you went 
in to cover some one else.” 

“T took it, all right—eighteen dollars.” He 
was silent for a moment; then: “There was 
something I had to have and I didn’t see 
any other way of getting it. I had to have 
it. My stepfather had money that he put 
away—didn’t need. I wanted an accordion; 
I dreamed about it till I got ratty, lifted 
the money, and he put me in jail for a year. 
I had the accordion hid. I didn’t tell them 
where, and when I got out I went right to 
it. I played some sounds, and—after all I'd 
done—they weren’t any good. I broke it up 
—and left.” 

“You were right,” Janin told him; “the 
accordion is an impossible instrument, a 
thing entirely vulgar. I know, for I am a 
musician, and played the violin at the Opera 
Comique. You think I am lying; but you 
are young and life is strange. I can tell 
you this: I, Janin, once led the finale of Ham- 
let. I saw that the director was pale; I 
leaned forward and he gave me the baton. 
I knew music. ‘There were five staves to 
conduct—at the Opera Comique.” 

He turned his sightless face toward Harry 
Baggs. 

“That means little to you,” he spoke 
sharply; “you know nothing. You have 
never seen a gala audience on its feet; the 
roses—” 

He broke off. His wasted palms rested 
on knees that resembled bones draped with 
maculate clothing; his sere head fell for- 
ward. Runnel paced away from the embers 
and returned. Harry Baggs looked, with 
doubt and wonderment, at the ruined old 
man. 

The mere word musician called up in him 
an inchoate longing, a desire for something 
far and undefined. He thought of great 
audiences, roses, the accompaniment of 
violins. Subconsciously he began to sing in 
a whisper that yet reached beyond the huts. 
He forgot his surroundings, the past without 
light, the future seemingly shorn of all 
prospect. 

French Janin moved, struggled to his feet, 
and wavered away through the night toward 
a shelter. 

Harry Baggs imagined himself singing 
heroic measures; he finished, there was a 
tense pause and then a thunderous exclama- 
tion. His spirit mounted up and up in a 
transport of emotional splendor; broken 
visions thronged his mind of sacrifice, re- 





nouncement, death. The fire expired and the 
night grew cold. His ecstasy sank; he be- 
came once more aware of the human wreck- 
age about him, the detritus of which he was 
now a part. 


III. 


He spent the next day moving crated 
plants to delivery trucks, where his broad 
shoulders were most serviceable, and in the 
evening returned to the camp, streaked with 
fine rich loam. French Janin was waiting 
for him and consumed part of Harry Baggs’ 
unskilfully cooked supper. The old man was 
silent, though he seemed continually at the 
point of bursting into eager speech. How- 
ever, he remained uncommunicative and fol- 
lowed the boy’s movements with a_ blank 
speculative countenance. Finally he said 
abruptly: 

“Sing that song over—about the ‘damn ol’ 
nigger.’ ” 

Harry Baggs responded; and, at the end, 
Janin nodded. 

“What I should have expected,” he pro- 
nounced. “When I first heard you I thought: 
‘Here, perhaps, is a great voice, a voice for 
Paris;’ but I was mistaken. You have some 
bigness—yes, good enough for street ballads, 
sentimental popularities; that is all.” 

An overwhelming depression settled upon 
Harry Baggs, a sense of irremediable loss. 
He had considered his voice a lever that 
might one day raise him out of his misfor- 
tunes; he instinctively valued it to an ex- 
traordinary degree; it had resembled a 
precious bud, the possible opening of which 
would flood his being with its fragrant 
flowering. He gazed with a new dread at 
the temporary shelters and men about him, 
the huts and men that resembled each other 
so closely in their patched decay. 

Until now, except in brief moments of de- 
pression, he had thought of himself as only 
a temporary part of this broken existence. 
But it was probable that he, too, was done— 
like Runnel, and Dake, who lived on the 
fear of women. He recalled with an oath 
his reception in the village of his birth on 
his return from jail: the veiled or open dis 
trust of the adults; the sneering of the young 
his barren search for employment. He hau 
suffered inordinately in his narrow cell— 
fully paid, it had seemed, the price of his 
fault. But apparently he was wrong; the 
thing was to follow him through life—and 
he would live a long while—condemning 
him, an outcast, to the company of his fellows. 

His shoulders drooped, his face took on 
the relaxed sullenness of those about him; 
curiously, in an instant he seemed more be- 
draggled, more disreputable, hopeless. 

French Janin continued: “Your voice is 
good enough for the people who know 
nothing. Perhaps it will bring you money, 
singing at fairs in the street. I have a 
violin, a cheap thing without soul; but I 
can get a thin jingle out of it. Suppose we 
go out together, try our chance where there 
is a little crowd; it will be better than 
piggin’ in the earth.” 

It would, Baggs thought, be easier than 
carrying heavy crates; subtly the idea of 
lessened labor appealed to him. He sig- 
nified his assent and rolled over on his side, 
staring into nothingness. 

French Janin went into the town the fol- 
lowing day—he walked with a surprising 
facility and speed—to discover where they 
might find a gathering for their purpose. 
Harry Baggs loafed about the camp until 
the other returned with the failing of light. 

“The sales about the country are all that 
get the people together now,” he reported; 
“the parks are empty till July. There’s to 
be one tomorrow about eight miles away; 
we'll try it.” 

He went to the shelter, where he secured 
a scarred violin, with roughly shaped pegs 
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and lacking a string. He motioned Harry 
Baggs to follow him and proceeded to the 
brow of the field, where he settled down 
against a fence, picking disconsolately at the 
burring strings and attempting to tighten an 
ancient bow. Baggs dropped beside him. 
Below them night flooded the winding road 
and deepened under the hedges; a window 
showed palely alight; the stillness was 
intense. 

“Now!” French Janin said, 

The violin went home beneath his chin 
and he improvised a thin but adequate open- 
ing for Harry Baggs’ song. The boy, for the 
first time in his existence, sang indifferently; 
his voice, merely big, lacked resonance; the 
song was robbed of all power to move or 
suggest. 

Janin muttered unintelligibly; he was, 
Harry Baggs surmised, speaking his native 
language, obscurely complaining, accusing. 
They tried a second song: “Hard times, hard 
times, come again no more.” There was not 
an accent of longing nor regret. 

“That'll do,” French Janin told him; “good 
enough for cows and chickens.” 

He rose and descended to the camp, a 
bowed unsubstantial figure in the gloom. 

FV. 

They started early to the sale. Janin, as 
always, walked swiftly, his violin wrapped 
in a cloth beneath his arm. Harry Bagy 
lounged sullenly at his side. The day was 
filled with a warm silvery mist, through 
which the sun mounted rayless, crisp, and 
round. Along the road plum trees were in 
vivid pink bloom; the apple buds were open- 
ing, distilling palpable clouds of fragrance. 

Baggs met the morning with a sullen 
lowered countenance, his gaze on the mo- 
notonous road. He made no reply to the 
blind man’s infrequent remarks, and the lat- 
ter, except for an occasional murmur, fell 
silent. At last Harry Baggs saw a group 
of men about the fence that divided a small 
lawn and neatly painted frame house from 
the public road. A porch was filled with a 
confusion of furniture, china was stacked on 
the grass, and a bed displayed at the side. 

The sale had not yet begun. A _ youth, 
with a pencil and paper, was moving dis- 
tractedly about, noting items; a prosperous- 
appearing individual, with a derby resting 
on the back of his neck, was arranging an 
open space about a small table. Beyond, a 
number of horses attached to dusty vehicles 
were hitched to the fence where they were 
constantly augmented by fresh arrivals. 

“Here we are!” Baggs informed his com- 
panion. 

He directed Janin forward, where the lat- 
ter unwrapped his violin. A visible curi- 
osity held the prospective buyers; they turned 
and faced the two dilapidated men on the 
road. A joke ran from laughing mouth to 
mouth. Janin drew his bow across the 
frayed strings; Harry Baggs cleared the mist 
from his throat. As he sang, aware of an 
audience, a degree of feeling returned to his 
tones; the song swept with a throb to its 
climax: 

“*You damn ol’ nigger, come and bring 

Dat boat an’ row me home!’” 

There was scattered applause. 

“Take your hat round,” Janin whispered; 
and the boy opened the gate and moved, 
with his battered hat extended, from man 
to man. 

Few gave; a careless quarter was added 
to a small number of pennies and _ nickels. 
Janin counted the sum with an unfamiliar 
oath. 

“That other,” he directed, and drew a 
second preliminary bar from his uncertain 
instrument. 

“Here, you!” a strident voice called. “Shut 
your noise; the sale’s going to commence.” 
French Janin lowered the violin. 
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“We must wait,” he observed philosophic- 
ally. “These things go on and on; people 
come and go.” 

He found a bank, where he sat, after 
stumbling through a gutter of stagnant 
water. Harry Baggs followed and filled a 
cheap ornate pipe. The voice of the auction- 
eer rose, tiresome and persistent, punctuated 
by bids, haggling over minute sums for the 
absurd flotsam of a _ small housekeeping 
square of worn oilcloth, a miscellany of 
empty jars. A surprisingly passionate argu- 
ment arose between bidders; personalities and 
threats emerged. Janin said: 

“Listen! That is the world into which 
musicians are born; it is against such uproar 
we must oppose our delicate chords—on such 
hearts.” His speech rambled into French 
and a melancholy silence. 

“It’s stopped for a little,’ Baggs reminded 
him. 

Janin rose stiffly and the other guided him 
to their former place. The voice of the 
violin rose, dominated a brief period, and 
the boy went among the throng, seeking new- 
comers. The mist thickened, drops of water 
shone on his ragged sleeves, and then a fine 
rain descended. The crowd filled the porch 
and lower floor, bulged apparently from 
door and windows. Harry Baggs made a 
motion to follow with his companion, but no 
one moved; there was no visible footing 
under cover. They stayed out stolidly in the 
wet, by an inadequate tree; and whenever 
chance offered Harry Baggs repeated his 
limited songs. A string of the violin broke; 
the others grew soggy, limp; the pegs would 
tighten no more and Janin was forced to 
give up his accompanying. 

As they tramped over the rutted and 
muddy road, through a steadily increasing 
downpour, Harry Baggs counted the sum 
they had collected. It was two dollars and 
some odd pennies. Janin was closely at- 
tentive as the money passed through the 
other’s fingers. He took it from Baggs’ hand, 
recounted it with an unfailing touch, and 
gave back a half. 

The return, even to the younger’s tireless 
being, seemed interminable. Harry Baggs 
tramped doggedly, making no effort to avoid 
the deepening pools. French Janin struggled 
at his heels, shifting the violin from place to 
place and muttering incoherently. 

It was dark when they arrived at the huts; 
the fires were sodden mats of black ash; no 
one was visible. They stumbled from shelter 
to shelter, but found them full. One at last 
was discovered unoccupied: but they had no 
sooner entered than the reason was sharply 
borne upon them—the roof leaked to such an 
extent that the floor was an uneasy sheet of 
mud. However, there was literally nowhere 
else for them to go. Janin found a broken 
chair on which he balanced his bowed and 
shrunken form; Harry Baggs sat against 
the wall. 

He dozed uneasily, and, wakened by the 
old man’s babbling, cursed him bitterly. At 
last he fell asleep; but, brought suddenly 
back to consciousness by a hand gripping his 
shoulder, he started up in a blaze of wrath. 

He shook off the hand and heard French 
Janin slip and fall against an insecure wall. 
The interior was absolutely black; Harry 
Baggs could see no more than his blind 
companion. The latter fumbled, at last re- 
gained a footing, and his voice fluctuated out 
of an apparent nothingness. 

“There is something important for you to 
know,” Janin proceeded. 

“T lied to you about your voice—I, once a 
musician of the orchestra at the Opera 
Comique. I meant to be cunning and take 
you round to the fairs, where we would make 
money; have you sing truck for people who 
know nothing. I let you sing today, in the 
rain, for a dollar—while I, Janin, fiddled. 





“IT am a voyou; there is nothing in English 
low enough. The thought of it has been 
eating at me like a rat.” The disembodied 
words stopped, the old man strangled and 
coughed; then continued gasping: ‘“Atten- 
tion! You have a supreme barytone, a 
miracle! I heard all the great voices for 
twenty years, and know. 

“At times there is a voice with perfect 
pitch, a true art and range; not many—they 
are cold. At times there is a singer with 
great heart, sympathy . . . mostly too sweet. 

“But once, maybe, in fifty, sixty years, both 
are together. You are that—I make you 
amends.” 

The rain pounded fantastically on the roof 
a few inches above Harry Baggs’ head and 
the water seeped coldly through his battered 
shoes; but, in the violent rebirth of the vague 
glow he had lost a short while before, he 
gave no heed to his bodily discomfort. “A 
supreme barytone!” The walls of the hut, 
the hollow, dissolved before the sudden light 
of hope that enveloped him; all the dim 
dreams, the unformulated aspirations on 
which subconsciously his spirit had subsisted, 
returned. 

“Can you be sure?” he demanded un- 
certainly. 

“Absolutely! You are an artist, and life 
has wrung you out like a cloth—jail, hungry, 
outcast; yes, and nights with stars, and water 
shining; men like old Janin, dead men, beg- 
ging on the roads—they are all in your 
voice, jumbled—serious barytone—’ The 
high thin recital stopped, from exhaustion. 

Harry Baggs was warm to the ends of his 
fingers. He wiped his wet brow with a 
wetter hand. 

“That’s fine,’ he said impotently; “fine!” 

He could hear French Janin breathing 
stertorously; and, suddenly aware of the 
other’s age, the misery of their situation, he 
asked: 

“Don’t you feel good?” 

“T’ye been worse and better,” he replied. 
“This is bad for your throat, after singing 
all day in the rain. Voyou!” he repeated of 
himself. 

Silence enveloped them, broken by the 
creaking of the blind man’s chair and the 
decreasing patter of the rain. Soon it 
stopped and Harry Baggs went outside; stars 
glimmered at the edges of shifting clouds, 
a sweet odor rose from the earth, a trailing 
scent of blossoming trees expanded. 

He sang in a vibrant undertone a stave 
without words. An uneasy form joined him; 
it was Runnel. 

“I b’lieve my head’ll burst!” he com- 
plained. 

“Leave that soda-caffeine be.” 

He would never forget Runnel with his 
everlasting pain; or Dake, who lived by 
scaring women ... Great audiences and roses 
and the roar of applause. He heard it now. 

4, 

Harry Baggs returned to the Nursery, 
where, with his visions, his sense of justifi- 
cation, he was happy among the fields of 
plants. There he was given work of a more 
permanent kind; he was put under a watch- 
ful eye in a group transplanting berry bushes, 
definitely reassigned to that labor tomorrow. 
He returned to the camp with a roll of tar 
paper and, after supper, covered the leaking 
roof of the shelter. French Janin sat with 
his blank face following the other’s move- 
ments. Janin’s countenance resembled a 
walnut, brown and worn in innumerable 
furrows; his neck was like a dry inadequate 
stem. As he glanced at him, nodding drowsi- 
ness overtook him, his head rolled forward, 
he sank slowly into a bowed amorphous heap. 
Harry Baggs roused him with difficulty, 

He lifted Janin to his feet, half carried 
him to the place under the fence. Harry 
Baggs was consumed by a desire to talk 
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about the future—the future of his voice; he 
wanted to hear of the triumphs of other 
voices, of the great stages that they finally 
dominated. 

But he was unable to move French Janin 
from his stupor; in reply to his questions 
the blind man only muttered, begged to be 
let alone. Life was at such a low ebb in 
him that his breathing was imperceptible. 
Harry Baggs was afraid that he would die 
without a sound—leave him. He gave up 
his questioning and sang. He was swept to 
his feet by a great wave of feeling; with 
his head back, he sent the reasonant volume 
of his tones toward the stars. Baggs stopped 
suddenly; stillness once more flooded the 
plowed hill and he raised imploring arms 
to the sky in a gust of longing. 

“TJ want to sing!” he cried. ‘“That’s all— 
to sing.” 

(Concluded in the next issue) 








When it comes to 


Basket Ball... 


Spalding Equipment 
will give you the 
greatest possible aid 


PEEDY..ACCURATE! That’s 
the Spalding M Basketball 
(unlined)...the one basket- 

ball used in all the important 
contests. Play the M Basketball 
for a better game! 

There are laced and laceless Spald- 
ing basketballs. See both styles at 
the nearest Spalding store or dealer, 
together with the new valve bladder. 
Spalding Basketball Shoes will speed 
up our game, too!... shoes as 
light as the wind with soles that hold 
on to the slipperiest floor. Everything 
else for the player! ... basketball 
shirts, pants, stockings, etc. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Armistice Day. 

We are too prone in America to allow special 
days to degenerate into days when we eat too 
much and do nothing useful. It is to be hoped 
that boys and girls now in high school at least 
know what hope the Armistice brought after the 
terrible years of the World War. A _ period, or 
at least part of a period, should be used to review 
President Wilson’s attitude and what most Amer- 
icans thought were our reasons for going into the 
War after the Lusitania disaster. 

Il. The Enemy. 

A. Let some member of the class review Act I 
to pick up the threads of the plot, the main lines 
of characterization, and Mr. Pollock’s definition 
of the enemy. 

B. Read Act II with a view to finding how the 
stage setting, the incidents, and the habit of mind 
of each character, all move toward the conclusion 
that the citizens of each country couldn’t help 
standing up for their own government, even when 
they suspected the leaders to be wrong in their 
thinking. 

C. Cut the act to a ten-minute reading to show 
the class the enemy—not just war, but what each 
one in the act fought against hardest. 

D. What mood do you think the audience would 
get from the unceasing tramping of feet that con- 
tinues all day, and all night? 

E. What is the effect upon the audience when 
Carl and Fritz join this death march? 

F. Acts I aad II prepare for a turning point 
in the action in Act IIL. Usually this crisis is 
brought about by the decision to pursue a line 
of action which will change the lives of all the 
characters in the play. Which character has to 
make this choice? What problem do you think 
he faces? Do the other characters understand his 
motives or misunderstand them? What difference 
in the tone of the play would Mr. Pollock effect 
if the hero or heroine must do what his con- 
science dictates as right, in the face of family 
opposition? Be very careful not to lose the 
symbolism, especially in the lines of the Professor. 
III. The Poetry Corner. 

A. For the Fallen: Read the poem over care- 
fuly to yourself using the first line of stanza 
four, “They shall not grow old as we that are 
left grow old,” as the basis of your thinking. 
Tell the class what Laurence Binyon thinks of 
boys who fall in battle on a foreign land. What 
have they missed? What have they gained? 
Why does the picture only those of us who are 
left as “growing old”? Now read the poem aloud 
to show the glory and the restrained sadness. 

B. Armistice. Read Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech and John McCrae’s In Flanders Fields. 
What does Mr. Going mean in line seven when 
he says: “We cannot hallow more that holy 
ground”? What does the poet think we can do? 
What character in Tennyson looked for “The 
living substance of their holy dream’? Why is 
the poem called Armistice? What effect do the 
two short stanzas have on your feeling of per- 
sonal importance in this old. battlefield ? 


C. Be Not Afraid. What should those who died 
in France not suspect us of forgetting? Are these 
poets glorifying war or some spiritual qualities 
that the war brought out? Have these qualities 
ever been brought out in America in times of 
peace? Look for them in the stories of the 
pioneers in your state. 
IV. i © Hergesheimer. 

A. Tell the class how Mr. Hergesheimer sets 
about finding his plots. Recall The Bright Shawl 
if you have read it or seen it in the movies, to 
explain to the class what Mr. Priestley means. 
You will find it very profitable to outline this 
article and then to supplement the main ints 
by finding illustrations from Hergesheimer’s books. 

B. e Thrush in the Hedge. 1. Study the 
description carefully. Modern art requires the 
writer to make every brush stroke count. Try 
making a list of the things you are not told about 
Harry Baggs just to see how much the few points 
given do tell you. 

2. Study the verbs in the place description to 
learn why they carry you up the road, over the 
fence, and into the refuge for tramps. Are they 
active or passive? 

3. Adjectives are somewhat in disrepute these 
days. Why? How good are Mr. Hergesheimer’s? 
What do they do for the story or your interest 
in what happens to Harry? 

4. Consider the effect of jail on Harry Baggs 
and the attitude of his fellow townsmen toward 
him on his return. Does this incident tend to 
onegues Gs attitude of Thomas Mott Osborne 
(p. 1 

5 ow many of the characters are types? 
the old musician out 
Dickens have done, 


Why does the author dro 
at the end? 
probably? 
V. It has been some time since we have talked 
in short, carefully arranged paragraphs. 


What would 


lan for ten one-minute speeches, using the fol- 
owing topics as suggestive. You will need a 
precise topic sentence, carefully arranged thought 
groups, and a definite conclusion. 

1, Urban Congestion and Rural Life; 2, Fooling 
the Public, Inc.; 3, Mars Nearest the Earth; 4, 
Heckscher Plans to Eliminate Slums; 5, The Death 
of Thomas Mott Osborne; 6, The Proposed Hud- 
son Bridge; 7, Discoveries in Cathode Rays; 8, 
Protecting the Mails; 9, Personalities in the Elec: 
tion; 10, The Cotton Crisis. 

VI. The Booklovers’ Page. Every month, turn 
to this section and check off the books you would 
buy if you were to go to a big book shop with all 
the money you needed. You will be surprised at 
how much you learn about books and authors. 


1G] 
For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Making Public Opinion. 

Some one has said that seeking publicity is the 
great American vice. This may be so, but the use 
of popular favor as a means of advertising is 
se vicious, for it reduces all success to gross 
materialism. When the daughter of a President of 
the United States can sell her name and portrait 
to advertise a cosmetic, it seems there is little that 
remains of honor that cannot be bought and sold. 
And a European queen stoops to the same low 


service. Movie stars are hardly to be exorcised 
in -_ company. (See Fooling the Public, Inc., 
p. 11). 


The true significance of this debauch of the 
public mind by undeserved publicity and money 
power is to be seen in such scandals as were un- 
covered in_the primary campaigns of Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. Offices cannot be bought, but 
—- can be, and through it elections may be 
manipulated. The popular mind which permits 
itself to be befogged by such manipulation is 
weak and unsound. Honest publicity for deserved 
action is desirable, but the printed page which 
hawks a dishonest ware, preaches a tainted idea, 
or serves an unworthy cause, all for the sake of 
gold, is the worst of all social wrong-doers, for 
in its action is the blight that kills honest think- 
ing, high ideals, and legitimate effort. 


II. The New Industrial City. 

Until the opening of the nineteenth century 
90 per cent of all people had lived in rural com- 
munities, while today in the United States and 
several European countries more than half of the 
population lives in urban centers. Summarize the 
causes for this sudden growth of cities. See 
pages 6-7. 

And it must be remembered that present cities 
are not merely old cities grown large, they are 
more accurately to be described as a new type of 
a community. Contrast the medieval city and the 
contemporary city as to (a) size, (b) street plan, 
(c) sanitary conditions, (d) prominent buildings, 
(e) social classes. 


If you live in or near a city a most interesting 
time can be had by studying its structure. Per- 
haps you may make a diagram to exhibit its vari- 
ous features. First note the hills, valleys, and 
streams which give contour to the city. hen lo- 
cate the main factories, the Pn flare: yards, the 
wholesale district, and the business district. Does 
the topography in any way affect the location of 
these centers? Then study the distribution of the 
mee 9 Where are the districts of rooming 

ouses, of apartment buildings, of small dwellings, 
and of large and palatial residences? Note how 
these areas fit into the economic structure of the 
community. 

A. The Significance of the New Industrial City. 
_In many ways the growth of this new industrial 
city is the most important fact in contemporary 
life. In man’s long history the city has almost 
always been the social center for the development 
of civilization. List the great civilizations of the 
past and see if you can discover any city or 
cities important in their development. Do you 
know of any great civilization that has developed 
entirely in a rural setting? 

Why has the city been important in the growth 
of art, science, literature, business, and law? To 
answer this question it is necessary to study the 
difference in effect on human behavior of city and 
rural life. As a beginning, contrast the meanin 
of such terms of — usage as “rube” an 
“dude.” Draw up a list of characteristics of city 
life that are quite different from those of a rural 
existence. 

The city is a center of very active living. 
Strangers come and go, new experiences are con- 
tinuous, and opportunities are numerous. Now 
of the first time in history, most of our people 
are coming to live in this stimulating mental en- 
vironment. Do you think that there is a relation 
between the growth of cities and such factors in 
modern life as jazz, child-welfare work, woman’s 
rights, the political boss, and the regulation of 
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Let us public health? 


B. The Conditions of Rural Life. 


When Lord Bryce wrote his book The American 
Commonwealth several decades ago, he described 
the typical American as a farmer, a landowner, 
independent, a keen judge of men, thoroughly 
conservative, and very active in politics. But many 
of the sons of these typical Americans have be. 
come either business men or industrial laborers, 
the new typical Americans of our industrial age, 
and left the agricultural world worse for their 
having gone. ummarize the reasons for their 
departure. 


One must remember that the city lives on the 
country. Its good comes from farms, and farmers 
are the best purchasers of industrial products. In 
view of the alarm over the ultimate failure of the 
food supply, how do you explain the economic 
distress of American agriculture, a distress caused 
in part by over-production? 


In the general problem of the relation of the 
country to the city are several social factors. 
Compare the position of the city woman, even 
as a worker, with that of her country sister. 
Educational opportunities are generally more lim- 
ited in rural communities. And in spite of pove- 
lar opinion to the contrary, death rates are lower 
in cities than in the country. hat general 
measures seem desirable in an effort to re-invig- 
orate rural communities? How do you think 
“radio” and “flivvers” affect rural districts? 
III. Current Affairs in the United States. 

A. Tariff. One of the measures demanded by 
farmers as a means of economic relief is a pro- 
tective tariff for their products. American manu- 
facturers have long enjoyed a_ monopoly in the 
home market, i. ¢., a freedom from foreign com- 
petition, and this advantage has operated to their 
benefit. In Europe where the several new states 
set up as a result of the World War followed 
the example of the older neighbors by passing high 
tariff laws, it has been found that general Euro- 
pean economic recovery is being held back by 
the duties. At least the great financial leaders so 
assert, and ask that the rates be reduced. Since 
the world war much American capital has been 
invested abroad. The interest on this capital 
comes to the United States in the shape of im- 
ported goods, a fact which makes the owners of 
American capital look dubiously at our present 
high tariff. Summarize the arguments (a) for a 
protective tariff, (b) for free trade, (c) for a low 
tariff. ho—the farmer, the laborer, or the man- 
ufacturer—does the tariff benefit most? 


B. The President’s Ouster Power. _ Another 
event of considerable importance to the future of 
American politics is the decision of the Supreme 
Court upholding the President’s right to remove 
from office officials appointed by him. On one 
hand this power may work for administrative ef- 
ficiency, but on the other hand it may work for 
the development of a political machine. How do 
postmasters in southern Democratic states serve 
the Republican party? Look up_the convention of 
1912 ¢o answer this question. From this point of 
view it is easy to see that a President might use 
this great power for low political ends. 


C. The Election. In the election which was held 
this week several important results appear. What 
party is to control the Senate? Who are the 
progressive Republicans? Where are the great 
centers of Republican power in the East? Look 
up the experience of Taft from 1910 to 1912, and 
of Wilson from 1918 to 1920 and point out the 
ossible significance of this great weakening of 
Republican power. Discuss briefly the reasons for 
the success of the Democratic candidates in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. Upon what grounds may 
the Republican senators elected in [Illinois and 
Pennsylvania be refused their seats? 





A Key to Pronunciation 


The pronunciation of unfamiliar foreign names 
in this issue is here indicated as nearly as possible 
by English equivalents. Teachers will recognize 
and make corrections for the fact that many for- 
eign sounds cannot be adequately reproduced by 
this method, e. g., the French nasal “n,” the 
French “u,” and the German umlaut vowels. 


Frontispiece: Yves Picot (Eev-Pee-ko) ; Capt. 
Jacques Truell (Zhak-Tru-el); Joffre (Zho-fr); 


Seine (Sane); La Fere Champenoire (La Fair 
Sham-pen-war). 

Page 3: Opera Comique (Oh-per-ah Com-eek) ; 
dio possente (dee-o poss-en-tay); Brindisi (Breen- 
dee-zee); Mozart (Motes-art); Don Giovanni 
(Jo-vahn-nee); deh vieni alla fiestra (day vee-ay- 
nee ol-la fee-nace-tra). 

Page 20: Cerny (Chair-ny); Svehla (Shzuh- 
la);  Bethlen (Bate-len); Horthy (Hor-ty); 
Stalin (Stah-leen); Zinoviev (Zee-no-vee-yef). 
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«Live in 
and Expand 


Your Business 


in Greater 


Pittsburgh” 


Danger lurks wherever poorly adjusted or unvented 
gas appliances are used, due to the formation of carbon 
monoxide, a deadly poison. Good appliances can be ad- 
justed so that the gas will be completely burned without 
forming carbon monoxide, but many good appliances are 
incorrectly adjusted. 


Another danger to the gas user exists in gas leaks, 
which may cause explosions or asphyxiations. Natural gas 
is not poisonous but manufactured gas contains carbon 
monoxide and is noxious. For this reason piping and 
valves should be frequently tested for leaks. 


FOR SAFETY: 


Use only good gas appliances. 

Have all appliances vented to a chimney. 
Clean and adjust burners regularly. 
Repair gas leaks promptly. 

Purchase only modern approved devices. 


EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY 








Sal€s pliny ouci uo Lis! 

It’s the amazing new fountain pen that 
everybody’s talking about . . . The perfect 
pen for your personal use . . . The practical, 
moderate-priced gift for your friends . . . 
The Postal Reservoir Pen (Named Postal 
tecause Uncle Sam is our exclusive selling 
agent and he saves you the retailer’s and 
wholesaler’s profits. Named Reservoir be- 
cause it holds 3 times as much ink as or- 
dinary self-filling fountain pens.) 

Never before has any new pen created 
such a sensation in such a short time. In 
less than 6 months, more than fifty 
thousand new users have become enthusi- 
astic over its remarkable features. 


Only One Way to Get This Pen! 


Send No Money 


It would be impossible to sell the Postal Pen 
at $2.50, the low price upon which its inventor 
insists, if we sold it through the retail stores. 
Their profit alone on a pen of this quality 
would be more than what you pay for a Postal 
Pen. And so we are willing to make you this 
unheard-of offer: 

If you can wait just a day or two for your 
pen (shipments made within 24 hours after re- 
ceipt of order) you can save from $5 to $6.25 
and get the most satisfactory pen you ever saw. 
Simply mail the coupon below. And... 

When your Postal Pen arrives, fill it with 
ink—use it 5 days—then return it if you are 
willing to part with it!!! 


POSTAL PEN CO., Inc. 
Desk 152, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

You may send me a Postal Reservoir Pen on § days’ 
trial. If I am not entirely satisied with it, I have the 
privilege of returning it and you are to refund the full 
purchase price. I am also to receive § premium post 
cards, each worth 50c on the purchase price of a new 
Postal Pen. I reserve the right to sell these cards at 
§$0c each or dispose of them in any way I wish. I will 
pay postman $2.50 upon receipt of my pen. Send me 
the model I have checked. 

0 Men's Size. 00 Women's Size. 

Name 

Address. 

City. State 

If you live outside the United States send International 
Money Order with Coupon. 











he New Way 


Buy a Fountain Pen 
It With Ink—Use It 5 Days 


on if you do not agree that it 
‘most satisfactory fountain 
you ever used regardless of 
ce, return it to us and get your 
oney back! 


You can 
see right 
through 
this Pen 


Only one way 
to get this Pen— 
“Buy through one 
who owns one’’— 
or mail coupon 
below. 





Read These Remarkable Postal Features 


Transparent barrel—You can always see exactly how much ink you've got. 
You'll never have to guess again. 

Unbreakable—You can even step on your Postal Pen without injury. Beau- 
tiful, never clogging, durable. 

Iridium-tipped, Solid 14-Karat gold point—The same quality of point used 
in pens costing up to $75. 

Holds 3 to 4 times more ink than any other self-filling pen—An entirely 
new principle in fountain pen construction makes this possible—no space 
wasted by rubber sac and mechanism in barrel. 

Self-filling—Appeals to men and women alike because it fills itself by the 
simplest method ever invented. 











How You Can Actually Earn 
A Postal Pen Without Cost 


With each Postal Pen you receive absolutely FREE 5 Premium 
Post Cards, each worth 50c on the purchase price of another Postal 
Pen. You can easily sell these cards at 50c each and earn back 
the cost of your Postal Pen. You can sell them, give them away, 
or dispose of them in any manner you wish. No strings to thi: 
offer. Merely an easy way to get, without cost, the most de- 
pendable and unusual fountain pen ever made, the one pen so sure 
to please that its manufacturer can afford to let you try it out 
before you buy it. 

But mail coupon right away—don’t wait! You'll want to give 
several Postal Pens for Christmas after you’ve proved their amazing 
merit for yourself. Send no money—mail coupon now! 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


The materials and craftsmanship are absolutely guaranteed to be 
equal or superior in quality to those found in any other pen, 
whether sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 


Costs Only 


ps Dosta 


RESERVOIR PEN 


POSTAL PEN CO. INC., DESK 152 
41 Park Row, New York City 





